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PORT ARTHUR FALLEN! 


Port Arthur has fallen! 

An Associated Press dispatch, sent 
out at noon Monday, 2nd, says that 
the State Department at Washing- 
ton has received official dispatches 
announcing the surrender of Port 
Arthur to the Japanese forces. 

This information is later than that 
given on page 8. The surrender is 
a fearful blow to Russian prestige 
in the Far East. | 





A CLEAN SWEEP. 


Our 10-cent and 15-cent subscrib- 
ers are responding marvelously to 
our appeal for renewals. They are 
coming in by dozens, scores, hun- 
dreds. But we must make a clean 
sweep. We do not want one left in 
outer darkness. If you sent in a 
‘ club, please see every man before the 
end. of the week and ask for his sub- 
scription for 1905. 

In your neighborhood we expect 
you to do your part. Get every man 
to renew, if not for a year, then for 
six months; if not for six months, 
then for three months. 

Let us make a clean sweep. 





A Practical Suggestion. 


The next time you go to the post- 
office get a package of 25 or 50 pos- 
tal cards, and then sit down and 
write for the catalogs of improved 
implements, improved machinery, im- 
proved seeds, poultry, live stock, fer- 
tilizers, etc., as advertised in The 
Progressive Farmer. Then. study 
these catalogs and find out what im- 
prover:ents you can make in your 
farming this year. If prices are low, 
all the more reason why you must 
adopt labor-saving machinery, which 
is always cheaper than human labor; 
all the more reason why you must 
have the tools which will cultivate 
the land most effectively; all the 
more reason why you must have the 
most productive varieties of crops; 
all the more reason why you must 
have the most profitable breeds of 
cattle and hogs and poultry. You 
ean’t make a bettcr use of these win- 
ter nights than to get these catalogs 
from our advertisers and study 
them. And when writing, be sure to 
say, “I read your announcement in 
The Progressive Farmer and Cotton 
Plant.” 





North Carolina Farmers’ Institutes. 


Farmers’ Institutes will be held 
by representatives of the North 








Carolina Department of Agriculture 
at the following times and places: 
Warrenton, Monday, January 9. 
Jackson, Tuesday, January 10. 
Halifax, Wednesday, January 11. 
Kinston, Thursday, January 12. 
Greenville, Friday, January 13. 
Tarboro, Saturday, January 14. 
Washington, Monday, January 16. 
Roper, Tuesday, January 17. 
eee Wednesday, January 
sth. 
Currituck, Friday, January 20. 
Camden, Saturday, January 21. 
Elizabeth City, Monday, January 
3rd. 
Hertford, Tuesday, January 24. 
Edenton, Wednesday, January 25. 
Gatesville, Thursday, January 26. 
Winton, Friday, January 27. 
Windsor, Saturday, January 28. 
The addresses and discussions at 
these Institutes will be of the high- 
est practical value, and we earnestly 
urge the attendance of all Progres- 
sive Farmer readers in the commu- 
nities visited. 





Favors the ‘‘Twenty Per Cent Club.’’ 


Messrs. Editors:—I see notices of 
Mr. Arendell’s plan for “Twenty Per 
Cent Clubs,” and I will say I want us 
to carry out this plan. 

If you will do all you can for us, 
we will do the rest. You know that 
we must do something or we will go 
up. I will say I will do all in my 
rower for the “Twenty Per Cent 


Club.” 
F.. D. sina i 
Halifax Co., N. O. 
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COTTON: A SYMPOSIUM. 


THE COTTON SITUATION. 
Cotton the Only Low Priced Product— 
Organization Imperative—Manufactur- 
ers will Help—Make Estimates in 
Pounds — Farmers Should Make 
Smaller Bales. 


Messrs. Editors:—The cotton situ- 
ation has been so fully discussed by 
men more able than myself, the 
ground has been so thoroughly har- 
rowed, that I feel as if nothing I can 


‘say will add anything new to the dis- 


cussion. However, it sometimes 
does us good to take an inventory 
and see how we stand. : 

In the first place, I believe that 
demand and supply, when left to a 
normal condition, regulates the price 
of every commodity that has a name 
in commerce, and any business man 
or farmer who shuts his eyes to this 
fact will sooner or later be poorer, if 
not wiser. 

Now what is the situation of cot- 
ton compared with other commodi- 
ties? It is this: there is not another 
article in the whole category of hu- 
man industries just at this time, save 
cotton alone, but that is selling for 
more than the cost of production. 
The great discoveries of gold helped 
to settle the money question; the 
hum of human industries is heard 
both night and day; yet in all this 
intense activity it is only in this 
Southland of ours that the ery of 
“low prices” is heard, and that for 
her great staple—cotton. 

Some great writer in the North, 
in looking up into the heavens at the 
Milky Way, exclaimed that it was but 
the reflection of light from the cotton 
fields in Dixie. Happy thought in- 
deed! Cotton is king! and when left 
to a normal condition of demand and 
supply, it is the greatest money crop 
on earth. Of the $500,000,000, in 
round numbers, balarce of trade in 
favor of this country last year, 
three-fourths was for cottou and cot- 
ton goods alone. If it were not for 
cotton, the balance of trade in favor 


of this country would sink to an in- 


significant amcunt, our gold reserve 
would become exhausted, and we 
would become a borrowing instead of 
a lending nation. This is one side 
of the situation. 
* xX 

Now another: After a long de- 
pression of prices from 1893 to 1901, 
owing as much to the scarcity of 


money as anything else, great dis- 
coveries of gold were made in Alaska. 
and elsewhere. This, combined with 
the short crop of 1901, made cotton 
once more king. New industries 
were opened up, old ones were en- 
larged, mortgages we had tried for 
years. to shake off were cancelled, 
new school-houses were built, old 
ones made more comfortable, the 
people awakening everywhere to the 
advantages of education. How could 
we educate, from 1893 to 1901, with 
cotton from four and one-half to six 
cents per pound? It took everything 
we could do to ‘keep buckle and 
tongue together, so to speak. After 
waiting and toiling so many long 
years, the clouds of adversity began 
to clear up. The star of hope had 
just risen above the horizon. 


Then, just as we were going to 
reap the benefits of fair prices for 
the last three crops, the greatest blow 
we have ever received in the history 
of this country has befallen us—hbut 
a blow we were never in better con- 
dition to withstand than now. On 
or about December 3rd, the gamblers 
of Wall Street, by selling paper cot- 
ton, and through the influence of the 
Government report, depressed the 
price of cotton more than ten dollars 
a bale, thereby entailing a loss of 
more than $40,000,000 to the South- 
ert® cotton planter, which means a 
loss of two dollars per capita for 
every man, woman and child here. 


+ % 


Now what is a remedy for the pres- 
ent and a safeguard for the future? 
This is the burning ‘4uestion of the 
hour. It is a gigantic task to or- 
ganize the farmers, a herculean task 
indeed, but I believe it can -be done, 
and done effectively. The “bears” of 
Wall Street have over-done them- 
selves. They have attacked the farm- 
er in the hour of his greatest strength 
since the war. It ‘will take time and 
a combination of the best brain and 
business capacity of the whole South 
to complete this organization and 
make it effective, but once com- 
pleted, its effect on business every- 
where will be incalculable. Call it a 
trust if you will, dnd there are some 
things about a trust that are com- 
mendable; and one thing you can 
rely on: when men combine together 
as one man and move in a certain 





(Continued on Page 4.) 
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Crops, Soils and Fertilizers 


CONDUCTED BY B. W. KILGORE, 


State Chemist North Carolina Department of Agriculture 
and Director Agricultural Experiment Station. 


Inguiries of Progressive Farmer readers cheerfully an- 
swered. 











TIMELY NOTES FROM A MOUNTAIN FARMER. 





Drill Planted Potatoes Twice as Productive as Hill 
Planted—Sorghum Excellent Feed for Stock—Moun- 
tain Corn—Another Good Cow Shed. 


Messrs. Editors: I have been slow about report- 
ing the result of my experiments with potatoes 
this year. Worse than that, I cannot report ex- 
actly, being so pushed in digging that I did not 
get an accurate measure of the two tracts. 

Exactly half of an excellent piece of land was 
planted in hills three feet apart each way; the 
other half was drilled eighteen inches apart in 
rows three and a half feet apart. Each part was 
cultivated exactly the same save that the check 
‘rowed end was plowed cross way twice and had 
more fertilizer than the drilled end. 

We dug the rows through the long way, so did 
not keep the two parts separate, but made several 
tests that showed the difference in yield. One row 


nroduced a bushel and a peck on the hill planted |. 


half, while the drill planted made three bushels 
and a half. Against this, seven rows that were 
drilled clear through at one side made ten bushels 
to the row. ‘These seven rows were of Michigan 
seed. The drill planted was native seed, while 
the hill planted was also Michigan seed. Other 
tests did not show quite so large an advantage in 
favor of drill planting, but all showed over twice 
the potatoes to the ground. But twice is enough. 

The hill planted did show a slightly smaller 
per cent of small potatoes, but I incline to think 
that was partly due to the fact that the seed on 
the hill planted end was uniformly large. On the 
other mixed, from very large to very small. 

The four acres made a little over four hundred 
bushels. Of this seven rows made seventy bushels. 
Of the remainder I know I will not miss it five 
bushels when I say that one-half in hills made 
one hundred bushels, while the other half in drills 
made two hundred and thirty. I shall make no 
more experiments with check row rlanting. 

I am very thankful to the venerable Brother 
Watts, of South Carolina, for his advice -: about 
seeding clover. I am fully convinced that he is 
right. I have some clover seeded on wheat fhat 
is good, but his plan is sure. 

* * * 

I had a small tract of sorghum this year that 
opened my eyes to the possibilities of that crop. 
I shall never attempt to farm and feed stock again 
without it. I drilled it early but too deep. Did 
not get a stand. Prepared the ground thorough- 
ly, fertilized heavily and redrilled quite late. The 
ssed heads began to ripen the last days of August 
and I commenced feeding them. Have had twen- 
ty head of’cattle and about as many hogs on _ it 
from then until now. Fed it green until near 
frost; then cut it up and shocked it. Have been 
feeding a shock a day ever since and have about 
twenty shocks left. They still clean it up and do 
as well on it as I ever had stock do. I want 
nothing better to carry stock over that difficult 
period between pasture and feeding. 

Our corn crop is excellent all over, but by 
far the best corn we have was grown on a little 
mountain field of third year land that is as steep 
as an ordinary house roof. By good care such 
land can be kept producing well for years. Too 
commonly it is kept in corn as long as it will mak 
corn; by that time it begins to wash and is worth- 
less, as such land generally cannot be manured 
except with green crops. 

* * * 

I have been very busy of late trying to prepare 
shelter for all my stock and implements. It will 
never pay to let either lay out. 


‘to operate the tread power and feed mill. 





We built at very small expense a shop 18x24 
feet in which I store all our tools and have room 
The 
same power that drove our thresher so successful- 
ly is still employed driving a small feed mill with 
which we are crushing and grinding all our feed 
and on one day of each week grind for the neigh- 
bors. 

It makes good sweet meal and with a simple 
bolting attachment I am able to produce from 
clean wheat a splendid Graham flour than which 
no healthier and better breadstuff ever existed. 
I can grind from four to six bushels per hour with 
two light horses. The mill cost about $35.00. 

For cattle shelter I added a shed to the fourth 
side of our old tobacco barn, already shedded on 
three sides. Divided one of the old sheds into 
stalls for horses, another for cows with young 
calves. Have three fresh cows now to help our 
winter milk supply. | 

* * * 

I was interested in the plan for cow shed which 
recently appeared in your paper. A cow palace 
with all modern conveniences, it might almost be 
called. In a 12-foot shed I put a cow to every 
four feet. (All dehorned.) Have a broad trough 
along one side with a stanchion every four feet. 
Feed grain in this trough and milk with their 
heads in stanchions, then turn them loose and 
fill same trough with hay or fodder and let them 
eat as they will. Keep shed well littered and take 
up droppings each morning. Have found this a 
most satisfactory plan. 


Madison Co., N. C. 


H. M. DANIEL. 





Growing Apples and Nursery Stock. 


Messrs. Editors:—Please publish in The Pro- 
gressive 'armer, the kind of land best suited for 
growing nursery stock, especially of manuring 
necessary to grow the trees large enough for set- 
ting at one year old, and the proper time to fer- 
tilize the young trees that are grafted. Please 
state best varieties. for cider, and the best all- 
round winter apple for Eastern North Carolina. 

From a true friend of The Progressive. Farmer 
and Cotton Plant. JOS. D. PEELE. 

Wilson Co., N. C. 


(Answer by Prof. H. Harold Hume, Horticultur- 
ist North Carolina Department of Agriculture.) 


In choosing the site for an apple nursery, pret- 
erence should be given to the heavier soils, i. e., 
those containing a goodly percentage of clay. 
On the other hand, a lighter soil may answer as 
well, if it has a compact clay sub-soil. A level 
tract should be chosen and good drainage pro- 
vided. 

Investigations have shown that a comparatively 
small amount of plant-food is removed by a crop 
of trees; but this amount of plant-food should be 
readily available. 

Other things must be considered besides the 
food supply. The chief reasons why a piece of 
land does not grow good trees, year after year, 
indefinitely, are because various soil diseases are 
introduced, and the soil is put in bad mechanical 
condition by repeated bad workings, clean culture 
and digging trees when the soil is wet. The humus 
is worn out. 

The best plan is to lay the nursery lands off in 
blocks and rotate the crop of trees with crimson 
clover, hairy vetch, or cowpeas. 

To grow a good crop of apple trees, large 
amounts of plant-food, particularly nitrogen, 
must be readily available. Fertilizer analyzing 
about 4 per cent of nitrogen, 5 or 6 per cent of 
phosphoric acid, and 6 or 7 per cent of potash 
should be applied at the rate of 1,000 to 2,000 
pounds per acre, depending upon the strength of 
the land. If at any time the trees do not make a 
satisfactory growth, nitrate of soda may be used 
as a separate dressing, at the rate of 100 to 150 
pounds fer acre. 

To get the full benefit of the fertilizer, it should 
be ready for the use of the plant as soon as the 
growth starts in spring. | 

With this object in view the potash, phosphoric 
acid and organic sources of nitrogen should be 
applied the autumn previous to the setting of the 
trees, if they are bench grafted, or previous to 
the spring when buds are inserted. 

Winter aples for eastern North Carolina: Wine- 
sap, Stayman, Shockley, Gulley, York Imperial. 





Irish Potatoes and Rye in Apple Orchards. 


Messrs. Editors: Seeing Mr. Archer’s article on 
Trish potatoes'in The Progressive Farmer of 
December 6th, I will tell the boys how I plant and 
cultivate—or rather avoid cultivation. 

First I hear many saying what to raise in the 
young apple orchard. I raise yam potatoes the 
first five or six years in young orchard, planting 
from three to five rows between each row of trees, 
according to size of trees and distance between 
rows. 

And this brings me back to the Irish potato 
subject. Irish potatoes will pay better in orchard 
after six years than yams, in different ways. I 
plant about four rows or more, according to dis- 
tance of apple rows. Open furrows well; then 
cut potatoes so as to get two or three eyes in each 
piece; drop 16 inches apart. Then strew on about 
three inches of half rotted manure—hog lot ma- 
nure, if to be had, made by keeping plenty of 
leaves and woods litter for hogs. Cover with any 
small plow two or four furrows. Now haul pine, 
straw and leaves and cover the land well all over, 
apple rows and all. 

Now the planting and cultivation is done ex- 
cept to pull a few weeds from time to time that 
may make their way through the leaves, and you 
may expect to have plenty of potatoes, wet or dry 
season. 

As the Irish potato makes itself early, it doesn’t 
affect the orchard much, and the application ot 
leaves does more to restore the virgin soil than 
anything I have tried; and that is what your ap- 
ple trees needs. f 

Irish potatoes should be planted as soon as 
possible, according to climate. 

Now when potatoes are dry, say September, 
‘sow rye, and you will have an early crop of green 
feed for next spring, which can be cut off in time 
for potatoes again. The rye is good,for the trees 
and to keep land from washing through winter; 
also good for the hen to work on if near the dwel- 
ling house or barn. 

I should have said in connection with raising 
yam potatoes, I use all the ashes I can get for 
yam crop, which may be bought from a nearby 
furnace where much wood is burnt for steam pow- 
er. The ashes are also good for orchard. ” 


R. C. WHITENER. 
Burke Co., N. C. 





Modern Conveniences on the Farm. 


Now that farmers are prospering, as a rule, and 
lands advancing in value, there ig no reason why 
the average farmer who owns his own farm should 
not have all the modern conveniences enjoyed by 
the well-to-do in the cities. There is no good 
reason why a farmer should not havea furnace, 
hot and cold water in his house, a bath room, 
and every other comfort. If he has a well, it will 
cost him perhaps two hundred dollars to put in a 
wind-mill, which he ought to’ have anyway, sewer- 
age, and tanks in the upper story, and thus make 
everything healthy, convenient and comfortable. 

These cannot be put into all houses, but the 
houses in which they cannot be put should be sup- 
planted as soon as the funds can be provided 
by houses in the plan of which these conveni- 
ences are an essential part. There is no reason 
why the well-to-do farmer should not be as com- 
fortable as the well-to-do business man in the 
city. It costs money, of course, but what is 
your money for, if not to make your family and 
yourself healthy and comfortable?..Better to live 
longer comfortably and healthy than die before 
your time and eave your money for others to 
spend. Accumulating a fortune, whether in land, 
mortgages or stocks, is not after all the great end 
of human existence.—Wallace’s Farmer. 





Husband (reading)—This paper says that the 
greatness of a father often proves a stumbling 
block to the advancement of his children. 

Wife—Well, thank fortune, our children will 


For cider: Jones’ Cider Crab and Smith’s Cider, | never be handicapped in that way. 
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Live Stock and Dairy 


CONDUCTED BY CHARLES WM. BURKETT, 


Professor of Agriculture, N. O. A. & M. College, and Agri- 
culturist North Carolina Experiment Station. 


Inquiries of Progressive Farmer readers cheerfully an- 
ewered. 
_=__— 


WHY THE SOUTHERN FARMER NEEDS MORE 
LIVE STOCK. 














II.—The Profits in Stock Raising Considered. 


Messrs. Editors:—Let us 
phase of this question. Can we make live stock 
husbandry successful? That we can produce the 
forage necessary to feed three or four times the 
live stock we now keep seems quite certain, but 
shall we ever learn to feed and care for live stock 
in such a way as to make it profitable ? 


look at one other 


We may as well admit we are not stockmen; 
we know nothing about the subject, because our 
system of farming has been an entirely different 
one. We know how to grow cotton or tobacco as 
well as any other people, and if we turned our 
attention to stock-raising in real earnest we woud) 
do that successfully also, but as yet, we have ut- 
terly failed to grasp the true live stock idea. The 
purpose of live stock is not production, but mere- 
ly to furnish a convenient market for all the food- 
stuffs that can be grown on the farm and at the 


same time return to us the fertilizer necessary 


for the growing of future crops. 


In the past, failures have been more common 
than successes, but I believe these failures are but 
the logical and certain results of lack of knowl- 
edge. Any kind of farming, to be successful, 
requires intelligenee,spersonal care and education, 
but live stock husbandry is the most exacting in 
these respects. Yet we have never made a study 
of this phase of farming. We have never taken 
the business seriously and looked upon it as en- 
titled to first consideration in our farming opera- 
tions. Until we have devoted study, time and 
money to the growing of forage crops and mas- 
tered the complex problems involved in the scei- 
cnee and practice of feeding, until we have 
studied the laws and principles of breeding, be- 
come better judges of live stock and learned the 
breeds and types adapted to the different purposes 
for which live stock is produced, and until we 
eome to look upon animal husbandry as an im- 
portant part of our farming, out of which money 
is to be made, it is not all all likely we shall be 
successful growers of live stock. 

In short, let me emphasize the necessity of 
learning the business before putting all our 
money or labor into it. I would not have any 
person infer that I think the profits likely to 
come easy or in large measure. We should not 
expect a large profit on the growing of the feeds 
and another on the stock. At the high prices for 
which forage crops may be sold in this State at 
the present time, we should be well satisfied with 
the profits on their production and accept merely 
the manure for our trouble in caring for the 
stock. 

I would most earnestly advise against any man 
discontinuing the growing of cotton or tobacco 
and placing his whole dependence on live stock ; 
nor do I think it would be wise to even materially 
reduce his production of these crops, with the 
cultivation of which he is familiar, until he has 
learned something of live stock husbandry by ac- 
tual experience. Fortunately, such is not neces- 
sary, for on every farm a great deal more food 
for stock might be produced at a cost fully re- 
paid by the resulting improvement of the soil, 
without in the least lessening the production of 
what we regard as “money” crops. 


The live stock which is to-day supplying the 
world’s needs is raised by the small farmer. By 
comparison, the rancher or large farmer supplies 
a very small part of it. That is the condition I 
would like to see developed in North Carolina: a 





few more and better animals on every farm. Let 
those who have plenty of money and little knowl- 


| edge of the business, invest largely in it if they 


feel so inclined, but especially let us urge every 
farmer, no matter how small his operations, to 
keep a few more animals of higher quality and 
give them better care and more feed; for in his 
way, only, can he economically supply his soil 
with that humus necessary to high and profitable 
crop production. In short, the growing and feed- 
ing of more live stock is no longer a matter of 
choice with us, but has become an absolutely 
necessity. Our washed and gullied soils show 
plainly the need for more humus, and common 
sense and science unite to prove that this humus 
can be most profitably supplied through stable 
manure; while our increasing fertilizer bills fore- 
tell the final failure of a system of agriculture 
which feeds to live stock and returns to the soil 
but 12 per cent of that which it produces. 
TAIT BUTLER, 


North Carolina Department of Agriculture, Ra- 


leigh. 





Why the ‘‘Butter Will Not Come.”’ 


Messrs. Editors:—We are receiving a great 
many inquiries at present about churning and 
troubles connected with churning, showing that 
at this season of the year difficulty in churning 
is quite general. 

It is with hopes of reaching some who may 
need help along this line that these few hints are 
offered. 


In order to understand and treat successfully 
the troubles connected with churning, we must 
understand the process of churning. The fat in 
milk and cream is not in solution, but exists as 
minute globules. They are so small as to be seen 
only by the aid of the microscope. Churning is 
merely causing these little fat particles to unite 
until they become visible, then the butter is said 
to “break.” When they have reached the size 
of wheat kernels the churning should be stopped. 

Therefore anything that tends to produce a 
hard fat, tends to prolong the time required for 
churning, because when hard, these little balls of 
fat will not unite when knocked together. 

It is pertinent that we inquire what brings 
about this hard condition of the fat. Among the 
most important causes of hard fat may be men- 
tioned the following: ‘ 

1. Cows nearly dry. 

2. Effect of food. 

3. Cold temperature. ‘ 

There is a change that takes place in both the 
size and texture of the fat globules in milk as the 
lactation period advances. The milk from cows 
nearly dry or giving only small amounts of milk 
contain fat globules that are comparatively 
small in size and very firm in texture, both of 
which retard the ease of churning. 

Certain kinds of food tend to produce a hard 
condition of the fat in milk. Some grains, and 
especially cottonseed meal, cause te fat to be- 
come very hard. 

Too low a temperature is one of the most com- 
mon troubles and the one most easily remedied. 
A few degrees of temperature makes a big differ- 
ence. By using a dairy thermometer a few times 
you can determine the exact temperature to be 
used under your conditions, always bearing in 
mind that the lower the temperature that you 
can use and get butter in a reasonable length of 
time (thirty minutes), the better will be the qual- 
ity of the butter, and the more butter will be 
made. 

To remedy these éntaates bear in mind the 
causes as noted above and take these precautions. 

1. Try and have some fresh cows in your herd 
at this season of the. year. 

2. The churn should not be over half full. 

3. Do not feed excessive amounts of cottonseed 
meal and dry roughage. If possible, provide some 
succulent food like roots and ensilage. 

4, See that the cream is at the proper tempera- 
ture for churning (60 degrees to 62 degrees). 

5. If trouble is experienced in churning, a vig- 
orous souring of the cream will be found bene- 
ficial. During the fall and winter many times 
the cream does not readily sour, so it is kept at a 
high temperature. The quality of such butter is 
not good. A much better method is to add a little 
sour milk or butter-milk to the cream and hold 
at or near the churning temperature until suflfici- 
ently soured. J. C. KENDALL. 

A. & M. College, West Raleigh, N. C. 





Lessons from the Live Stock Exposition. 


Messrs. Editors: The Breeders’ Gazette for De- 
cember 7, contains a full report of the Interna- 
tional Live Stock Exposition. A few facts from 
this report may be interesting to your readers. 

The champion bullock over all breeds wag an 
Angus—a two-year-old steer fed by the Minnesota 
Experiment Station. This srteer weighed 1,790 
pounds, and sold at auction for 36 cents per pound. 

“The champion carload of bullocks was also An- 
gus. 

In the swine department the champion pannow 
over all breeds was a Berkshire. 

I mention these facts because the Berkshire is 
the best hog in the world for the South and the 
Angus is my favorite of the beef breeds. 

There is no doubt that stock raising is to, be a 
great industry in this State. It is easy to make 
money with good hogs. Any man in this State can 
enjoy life if he will possess himself of three 
things: 

1. An alfalfa pasture. 

2. Acres of cow peas. 

3. Berkshire pigs. 

Counting the cost of pork raised on alfalfa and 
cowpeas is almost like trying to find the cost of 
a drugstore drink. 


| H. H. WILLIAMS. 
Chapel Hill, N.C. | 





Cull Out Unprofitable Hens. 


To be profitable at the egg baskét, each hen 
must produce not less than ten dozen eggs a year; 
three dozen of these should be laid in the three 
spring months. This leaves six months for the 
other three dozen and the surplus. The more you 
get from the hens during winter and early spring, 
the greater will your profit be. The profit comes 
from the hens that lay the larger number of eggs. 
The average of the flock is governed by the poor 
layers and the non-producers. The average profit 
is governed by the unprofitable producer. Cull 
out the non-producers and the poor layers; close 
up the gap between the 150-egg hen and the 60- 
egg hen through culling; by so doing you cut 
down expenses and double the pyofit.—Country 
Gentlemen. 





The State Poultry Show. 


The State Poultry Show, to be held here this 
winter in the Agricultural Building, will be by 
far the largest and best ever seen in North Caro- 
lina, and a number of choice birds from Virginia 
are to be shown. How many North Carolinians 
know the value of poultry and eggs? It is greater 
than that of the entire cotton crop. It brings in- - 
to this State great sums, and vet the income from 
it is but a tithe of what it might be easily made. 
It will pay people to come to the show to get 
the best ideas about birds, the best way to raise 
them and to market them; for State Poultryman 
Jeffreys is a “mine” of useful information in this 
respect. To most people, a poultry show is a sort 
of fancy affair, but it is really one of the most 
practical things in the world. When the mass 
of North Carolina farmers ascertain what good 
poultry and really choice eggs bring, their eyes 
will be opened. They do not now know what op- 
portunities they are throwing away.—Raleigh Cor. 
Charlotte Obsérver. 





Western Cattle Industry Proving Profitable. 


Mr. A. Cannon arrived yesterday from his home 
at Horse Shoe, Henderson County, for the pur- 
pose of attending the session of the State Board 
of Agriculture, which convenes this morning. 
Speaking of conditions in his section, Mr. Can- 
non said that the crops the past season were ex- 
ceptionally good, and the farmers are in better 
condition than they have been for years. The 
cattle industry is coming to the front, -he says, in 
a most gratifying manner, and is already proving 
a most profitable industry. The farmers are im- 
proving their cattle, getting the very best breeds 
for the section in which they are to be grown. 
Speaking of the prices of cattle now, Mr. Cannon 
said that farmers are getting three cents a pound 
for the best “feeders;” that is for cattle that are 
in fair condition and ready for fattening as 
beeves. These prices afford a very fair profit in 
the cattle industry.—Raleigh Post. 
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COTTON : A SYMPOSIUM. 


(Continued from Page 1.) 
direction, something is going to be 
done. 

Brother farmers, do you believe it ? 
If, you do, then be up and doing and 
quit moping around; for your pros- 
perity in this world will depend as 
much on being a good salesman as 
being a good producer—and more. 

Friend farmers, this is a fight to 
the finish. There will be no com- 
promise. We have nothing to hope 
and all to gain. We have the sym- 
pathy of every business man of the 
South who is worthy of the name, 
and of every cotton manufacturer 
everywhere who has bought cotton at 
nine cents and upwards. Why? Be- 
cause he would have to make his sales 
of manufactured goods based upon 
nine or ten cent cotton, and he could, 
under no possible circumstances, 
compete with the manufacturer who 
buys his cotton at seven cents. So 
you can readily see the reason why 
he will help you in his fight, for he 
is as much interested in nine or ten 
cent cotton as we are, and more, 
for he has bought more than half ot 
the crop at those figures. He has 
paid us fair prices, and it is our duty 
to stand by him. 

* & & 

Furthermore, we ourselves are 
somewhat to blame for the predica- 
ment we are in. We haven’t exactly 
dealt honestly with the cotton trade. 
The love of money is the root of all 
evil, and greed is the worst vice of 
human nature. Owing to the high 
price of cotton early in the season, it 
has been a common custom shies 
farmers generally to make bales 
smaller than usual. Why? Because 
more bales, more bagging and ties to 
sell. Give say seventy-five cents for 
bagging and ties and sell for $2—big 
profit in it, you see. This thing alone 
has helped greatly to depress prices 
as subsequent events will show. I 
have been told by two of the largest 
ginneries here that the cotton picked 
by them this season would not av- 
erage over 425 pounds to the bale,and 
from what I can learn, it has been the 
common custom everywhere. The 
reporters of gins send them in to the 
Government as so many bales ginned, 
and the result is 12,162,000 bales. 

* % & 

This way of reporting is mere 
guess work, and results in great harm 
to producer. I do not believe thie 
Government ought to have anything 
to do with our business, but if they 
will report, let them do it in number 
of pounds of lint cotton ginned, and 
not bales. We do rot sell cottun by 
the bale, but by the pound, and should 
be so reported or quit the business. 

Now let us take an inventory of 
our stock in trade and see how we 
stand again. 


I will put the average bale a little 
higher, say 43714 pounds, now multi- 
ply 12,162,000 by 43714 pounds and 
you have 5,320,875,000 pounds of lint 
cotton, divided by 500 pounds, a com- 
mercial bale, and you have 10,641,750 
bales. Add 400,000 for linters, etc., 
and you have in round numbers 


about 11,000,000 bales, which is the 








crop. The world needs every bale of 
this cotton, and needs it bad, and 
most of the manufacturers are will- 
ing to pay fair prices for it; and we 
can get it by the proper course. 
There are two things we have all 
agréed on so far: to hold the balance 
of this crop with a death grip and to 
decrease the acreage next year at 
least 25 per cent, if not more—these 
are the two most important steps to 
take just now, and they must go 
hand in hand or your effort will not 
be worth a row of pins. 

In the meantime let us go to work 
and get every manewho grows cotton 
in line, and by a mighty organized 
effort we can get what we ask for. 
It is a mighty task, I will admit. 
but the time is ripe for it. 

S. H. HOBBS. 

Sampson Co., N. C. 





Prevention and Cure. 


© Messrs. Editors:—The only chance 
for the success of the farmers is in 
planting small crops. As well try to 
organize—Satan and his force for a 
prayer-meeting as try to organize 
the farmers. If the lessons which 
they should have learned from short 
crops will not cause them to plant 
and make less, or put no more on the 
market than is needed at good or 
living prices for the producer, they 
cannot be relied upon to stand by a 
pledge they would make. The out- 
look is for a large crop of tobacco 
next year in Eastern North Caro- 
lina. The ery will be, “Hold your to- 
bacco.” Better plant small crop of 
cotton and tobacco and take and read 
more good farm papers. 
ISAIAH CARVER. 
Nash Co., N. C. | 





Nearly 12,000,000 Bales Ginned to Date. 


The Census Bureau has issued a 
report giving the quantity of cotton 
ginned in 737 counties up to De- 
cember 13th, last, as 11,986,614 run- 
ning bales, which is the equivalent of 
11,848,118 commercial bales. The 
commercial bales reported to the 
same period for 1903 amounted to 8, 
747,669. In arriving at the number 
of commercial bales, round bales are 
counted as half bales. 

The report to the same date last 
year covered 812 counties, as agains\ 
187 this year. The report for the 
present vear covers the output of 29,- 
657 ginneries, while 29,527 were in- 
cluded in the report for 1903. The 
product of the different States for 
this as well as last year in running 
bales, reported to December 138th, is 
as follows: 





States. 1904. 1908. 
Alabama ..... 1,296,915 925,104 
Arkansas ..... 729,186 544,346 
ae 75,283 49,007 

|Georgia ...... 1,795,797 1,202,300 
Indian Ter. .. 483,755 238,732 
Kentuckv .... 1,252 428 
Louisiana .... 870,518. 675,008 
Mississippi ... 1,403,458 1,201,241 
Missouri ..... 36,444 26,205 
N. Carolina .. 657,195 500,419 
Oklahoma .... 294,041 155,242 
S. Carolina... 1,083,756 745,970 
Tennessee .... 271,235 210,341 
err 2,982,879 2,265,554 
Virginia ..... 14,960 9,772 

Total .... 11,986,614 8,749,669 





PRESIDENT JORDAN TO PROGRES- 
SIVE FARMER READERS. 
‘sWith Interior Spot Market Tied up for 
go Days and Acreage Reduced 25 Per 

Cent, the Fight is Won.’’ 


Messrs. Editors:—Sentiment is 
changing rapidly in favor of a better 
market. The continued refusal of 
farmers to sell their cotton upon the 


present low markets is beginning to 


have its effect in the movement. 
Port receipts are falling behind, no 
cotton is moving at interior points. 
Port receipts are only being held up 
by rushing cotton from the com- 
presses, where it was congested be- 
fore the heavy drop in prices, before 
the 8rd of December. Exporters are 
only able to complete their contracts 
for December by reason of their 
heavy purchases in the interior be- 
fore the Government Bureau statis- 
tics were issued. 
MASS MEETINGS HELD. 


If the spot market in the interior 
is tied up for the next ninety days, 
and the farmers determine to reduce 
the cotton acreage for 1905 not less 
that 25 per cent, this fight will be 
won and the present hard efforts of 
the producers will be crowned with 
victory. 

All sorts of schemes and devices 
are already being manifested by the 
“bear” element to continue its con- 
trol of the situation. Here are some 
of them: Buyers at many interior 
points are offering farmers $30 per 
bale advances on their cotton, with- 
out interest, and agreeing to pay 
warehouse charges for the next 
ninety days, if the farmers will give 
them control of their cotton. 


This is a malicious scheme con- 
cocted by the buyers to get the cot- 
ton in their control. Every farmer 
who wants to protect himself and the 
South from the ruinous effects of this 
proposition is earnestly’ urged to 
spurn all such propositions and 


steadfastly continue in the control 


of his cotton. The exporters will 
soon be out of spot cotton and they 
eannot fill their contracts with fu- 
tures. They must have the spots, and 
that is now in the hands of the pro- 
ducers. Hold tight and-~don’t give 
any quarter anywhere along the line. 

Mass meetings have _ been held 
throughout the South since the 16th 
of December, and everywhere the 
same cheering news comes that the 
producers are organizing to hold 
their cotton, to reduce the acreage 
next year 25 per cent and curtail the 
use of comercial fertilizers, planting 
a larger acreage in food supply 
crops. 

This is the keynote to the situa- 
tion. 

Permanent relief cannot come 
without reduction in acreage and 
heavy curtailment in production. 
The “bear” element in the East does 
not believe that the South has the 
financial strength or manhood to 
hold cotton longer than two or three 
weeks, and that a heavy break will 
come by the middle of January. 


FARMERS ABLE TO HOLD. 


It may not be generally known 
among our own people, but carefully 


ed from our 





prepared statistics show that three- 
fourths of all the deposits in Geor- 
~ia banks, outside of Atlanta and 
Savannah, belong to the credit of 
Georgia farmers. Three dollars out 
of every four on deposit is farmers’ 
money. What is true of Georgia is 
also true of the other cotton States. 
Farmers can get all the money need- 
banks on cotton in 
storage. 

But I urge farmers to borrow as 
little money as possible. Economize, 
do without, and suffer inconvenien- 


iences for a few months in order - 


to prove to the world that the south 
can maintain herself in this fight 
and that we can prevent the Eastern 
property. 

Thousands of farmers can hold 
their cotton without financial help. 
Help one another in this day of 
trial when the future of the South is 
at stake, and we must win or go down 
in everlasting defeat. 

WALL! STREET NO LONGER ALL- 

POWERFUL. 


It is reported that the Eastern 
bankers are preparing to call in 
Southern loans from all banks in 
the South so as to force if possible 


~ 


a sudden contraction of .currency 
and to force our local banks to 
force their customers who have 


borrowed money on cotton to throw 
this cotton on the market. But 
Wall Street no longer holds the 
purse strings of Southern bankers, 
and they no longer dictate the pol- 
icy of the South’s financial busi- 
ness. But.all goes to show how 
hard and persistently the East is 
trying to continue its domination 
over the South. Show them the true 
Southern spirit and that the farmers 
of the South have at last carved out 
their emancipation from the Czar- 
like domination of Wall Street. 

Listen to no proposals from buy- 
ers, except when they offer you ten 
cents per pound for your cotton. 
When prices advance sell your cot- 
ton slowly and do not at any time 
rush it upon the market. Those 
who are strongest in the South had 
better carry over two million bales 
of this crop and reduce the acreage 
for next year 50 per cent than to 
sacrifice cotton at present prices, 
which are below the cost of produc- 
tion. 


THE NEW ORLEANS MEETING. 


The Inter-State Cotton Conven- 
tion which is to be held at New Or- 
leans' on January 24, 25, -26, will 
devise ways and means for protect- 
ing the producers in the future 
from the reverses of sneculation, 
and also a definite plan by which 
the acreage can be reduced for 1905. 
Every farmer throughout the South 
who can attend the convention, 
should do so. The round trip rate 
from all points east of the Missis- 
sippi will be only one fare and a 
third. I will issue certificates of 
appointment to every farmer who 
desires to attend as a regularly au- 
thorized delegate from his State. 
The head officials of the Cotton 
Growers’ Association and other ag- 
ricultural organizations in the dif- 
ferent Cotton States also have this 
authority. 

Sell no cotton for ninety days 
and the “bears” will be put out of 
business and the South will be re- 
deemed and King Cotton himself 
again. 

Yours very truly, 
HARVIE JORDAN, 
President Southern Cotton Growers’ 

Protective Association, Monti- 

cello, Ga. 
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FROM SECRETARY PARKER. 
A Last Word as to the Cotton Farmers’ 
Meetings Jan. 7th and the Proper 
Policy for Growers to Pursue. 


Messrs. Editors:—The ginners’ re- 
port of December 29th indicating a 
cotton crop of not less than 13,000,- 
000 bales, has spread consternation 
in the cotton markets of the world. 
Prices immediately went down to a 
noint that means disaster to the 
farmers and almost every industry in 
the South, if our farmers submit to 
them; and the predictions from Wall 
Street gamblers are: “lower prices 
yet.” ; 

It is for the cotton farmers to 
demonstrate which have the best 
staying qualities: their manhood or 
the speculators’ money. If the pres- 
ent generation have the nerve and 
manhood of their forefathers and 
positively refuse to sell a bale of 
cotton until prices advance to ten 
cents, it will go there, provided they 
will also curtail the next year’s acre- 
ave to be planted in cotton at least 
25 per cent. 

Not to do this is to invite dis- 
aster, want and poverty, into their 
own homes and communities. Neith- 
er must they accept the very tempt- 
ing and deceptive offers of exporters 
and mill men who make the very 
plausible proposition to take cot- 
ton and store until March Ist, ad- 
vanee six cents per pound on it, 
and make no charge for storage or 
interest on the money loaned. To 
accept any such propositions will 
thwart the very purposes the farmers 
are strivine for. These exporters 
and mill men are beginning to need 
cotton and if they can get it in that 
way, they can fill orders and run 
mills on six cent cotton. Let no 
farmer for a moment entertain any 
such propositions. Keep your cot- 
ton absolutely off of the market. 

The party making the proposition 
may be a special friend, and you 
may wish very much to accommodate 
him, but to do so immediately in- 
vites disaster. These people say in 
very loud tones, “The farmers will 
not hold their cotton,” but if they 
really thought so, they would not 
make any such propositions as the 
above. My advice is: keep clear of 
all such schemes, and show to the 
world you are true men; worthy sons 
of honored sires. 


Attend the county meetings Janu- 
ary 7th, and at those meetings make 
a firm compact to hold cotton and 
reduce acreage next year. There is 
nothing else to do unless you are 
willing to become slaves and impov- 
erish yourself, family and commun- 
ity. In 1898 and 1899 we had two 
crops of over 11,000,000 bales each 
and cotton sold for less than five 
cents per pound. Last year we had 
a crop of about 10,000,000 bales and 
it sold for an average of about 
twelve and one-half cents per pound. 
The crop of 1898 and 1899 brought to 
the farmers about $325,000,000. Last 
year’s crop brought to them about 
$650,000,000, or twice as much as the 
large crop of 1899. If a crop of 
11,274,840 bales in 1899 would sell 
for less than five cents per pound, 





as much of it did in this State, what 
might we expect the next crop to sell 
at if it should be a 12,000,000, or 
13,000,000 bale crop? If a 10,000,000 
bale crop will bring more money 
than a 11,000,000 bale crop will, it is 
the height of folly to make a 11,000,- 
000 bale crop and worse to make 
more. The old adage that “He who 
made two blades of grass to grow 
where but one grew before is a pub- 
lic benefatcor,” may apply to grass, 
but will not-to a cotton crop. There- 
fore let each farmer next year have 
more grass and less cotton (but not 
both growing on the same land at the 
same time), more corn, and more of 
everything that enters into home con- 
sumption, and some to spare to the 
town people who have to buy such 
things. Just as long as there is a 
bale of hay brought int» this State 
from any other State, tlierce is room 
for a farmer to raise inore hay; and 
what applies to hay applies to corn, 
pork and other things. 

Any farmer who will refus2 to re- 
duce his acreage to be planted in 
cotton next year, in the face of pres- 
ent conditions, riust either be very 


selfish and ignorant or have a to-| 


tal disregard for the welfare of his 
fellow tarmers. 
so applicable to the farmer who 
makes abundantly of home supplies 
and kas only a few acres in cotton 
as to the farmer who makes a 
specialty of raising cotton. How- 
ever, if necessary, let every man re- 
duce his crop, whether it consists of 
only a few acres ov many acres. Te 
be sure of this reduction, let eacn 
farmer sign an agreement to that ef- 
fect, stating the number of acres 
planted in 1904 and the number he 
will plant in 1905. Wich such an 
agreement, lived up to, ve can get 
good prices for 2otton. ‘Vithout it 
we have not yet seen the worst. 

Let good judgment and common 
sense govern the meetings. Jo noth- 
ing rashly. Do not for a moment 
think of burning cotton or do any 
other foolish thing, but prepare to 
divert. and fortify against, another 
big crop by adopting the plans sug- 
gested above or such other as may oc- 
cur to you—only, be sure you make 
an abundance of home supplies. In 
them you will have a fortress that 
you cannot be driven from. — 

The State meeting will convene in 
Raleigh January 11th. The meeting 
for the Cotton States will be held at 
New Orleans January 24th, 25th and 
26th. At those meetings rules and 
regulations will be adopted covering 
the entire Cotton Belt. Of course 
it-cannot be expected that the meas- 
ures adopted at those meetings will 
exactly conform to the ideas of all 
of us, but we may be safe in assum- 
ing that wise counsel will prevail and 
whatever is done will be with a view 


only of bettering the condition of the 
cotton farmers of the South. With 
this in mind, let us all make such 
suggestions at our township, county 
or State meetings as we think wisest 
and best calculated to subserve our 
purpose, and with a willingness to 
accept and abide by the final action 
taken at the New Orleans meeting. 
Our success will depend upon unity 
of action. T. B. PARKER. 
Raleigh, N. C., Dec. 31, 1904. 


Of course this is not: 





THE TOBACCO SITUATION. 


Organizing Tobacco Growers ard Cotton 
Growers. 


Messrs. Editors:—Your paper of 
December 20th to hand and contents 
read with much interest. Let me 
say that your editorials on current 
events are especially fine and in- 
structive, and your readers are for- 
tunate in having the world’s news 
boiled down and the essence rresent- 
ed to them in a weekly paper. 


I am very much interested in they: 


movement of cotton growers to per- 
fect a plan that will trotect their in- 
terest, and hope that every cotton 
grower in North Carolina will act 
upon the advice of President Jor- 
dan, Secretary Parker, Mr. Rhyne 
and The Progressive Farmer, and 
organize. 

I expected to have seen a report 
in your columns of a very fine meet- 
ing of the Tobacco Growers’ Asso- 
ciation held at Oxford early in De- 
cember. (Granville County is waking 
up to the fact that the organization 
of manufacturers and manipulators 
of tobacco must be met by the grow- 
ers organizing. Can’t every farmer 
who has any power of reasoning see 
and understand that no manufacturer 
can run without raw material, and 
that this raw material is producéd 
by the farmer, and when organized 
we can control the price? This work 
is progressing well in every county 
of the bright belt of Virginia, and 
I am very anxious to start the work 
of organizing in every county of 
the old bright belt of North Caro- 
lina. 

I will again urge any and all farm- 
ers interested in this matter to 
write me in regard to appointments 
to explain our plan and discuss its 
nceds. S. C. ADAMS, 
President Inter-State Tobacco Grow- 

ers’ Association, Red Oak, Va. 


P. S—I notice one error in my 
article of December 20th. You have 
it “a reduction of 40 cents,” when it 
should ‘read “40 per cent.” 

[We thank Mr. Adams for his 
kind words. A report of the Gran- 
ville County tobacco growers’ meet- 
ing appeared in our issue of De- 
cember 6th.—Editors. | 





Competition for the Tobacco Trust. 


Messrs. Editors:—There is but 
one solution for living prices of to- 
bacco to the growers of the United 
States. At present there is but one 
buyer of tobacco in the country. 
That buyer, like most of the trust 
combines in the world, is selfish and 
soulless—with one single object in 
view—that of adding to its already 
great wealth and power. With avari- 
ciousness measured only by devour- 
ing greed, it is a menace to any 
farmer to grow tobacco who is not 
able to hold it indefinitely .till the 
demands of the factories of the To- 
baeco Trust must have it. How ans 
grower who is fully acquainted with 
the situation can risk planting to- 
bacco is only explained in a hope 
that some competitor may spring up 
at the time of marketing. 


- 8 EN cee aes — 





Now, if the Tobacco Associations 
all over the land will organize some 
way of manufacturing their tobacco 
and placing it on the market them- 
selves, the growers of the weed will 
get good prices and tobacco grow- 
ing become a safe and profitable 
business. Till then, we are at the 
mercy of a heartless trust, who are 


robbing and_ starving the tobacco 
farmer. J. W. SANDERS. 


_~ Bogue, N. C. 





Necessity of Organization Among Tobac- 
co Growers. 


Messrs. Editors: In last week’s 
Progressive Farmer I rerorted the 
organization of the Granville County 
Tobacco Growers’ Association, but 
the Editor did not then have space 
for the comment I wish to make. 

We want all the counties in Vir- 
ginia and North Carolina, that raise 
tobacco and especially all that belong 
to the Bright Belt, to join in the 
fight for protection and better prices 
for our raw material. Our organi- 
zation when last heard from was 
about 8,000 strong, organizing at the 
rate of 500 per week; in round num- 
bers there are 26,000 tobacco farmers 
in the Bright Belt—somewhere near 
16,000 farmers not organized, the 
unorganized largely in the maiority. 

This organization is a selling or- 
ganization. We want to get in a po- 
sition by organization to protect the 
tobacco farmers in selling their to- 
bacco and naming the price on the 
raw material by two sales committee- 
men from each county organized; to 
act in concert with our Inter-State 
president, as chairman. 

We want the co-operation of the 
warehousemen, on all of our markets 
to class the farmers’ tobacco, and 
price put on by the 6drganization 
sales committee, uniformly as per 
class, lessening warehouse charges, 
by doing away with auctioneer. 

It is the duty of every tobacco 
farmer to join this Protective Asso- 
ciation, and look out for his individ- 
ual interest and promoting of good 
to county and State; yet there might 
be a small minority that will not en- 
list in this fight for freedom; for 
reasons peculiar to themselves, ex- 
cusing themselves by saying the 
farmers wont stick. e 

This is a plain practicable com- 
mon sense arrangement made for use 
in this Association. Farmers never 
fail to place themselves in a position 
to exercise its benefits where a mat- 
ter is plausible, practicable, and easy 
to comprehend. 

To be successful in this great move 
we must have the co-operation of all 
of the counties in the Bright Belt. 
and eighty per cent of the rank and 
file in these respective counties. We 
should control the situation, and to 
do so our executive sales committee 
must be backed by a strong organiza- 
tions. Banks and capital will aid us 
financially if in need and organized; 
but unorganized we will be left out 
in the cold, to freeze to death. The 
chill is on us now, and ere long if 
we do not reform and come out of 
the “old ruts” we will lose the sense 
of feeling and freeze irrevocably. 

Tobacco farmers of Vance, Dur- 
ham and other counties of North 
Carolina will please keep up this 
move by keeping the ball rolling. 

Write to President S. C. Adams, of 
Red Oak, Va., and learn of him when 
he will come to your county; call 
your mass-meeting accordingly; get 
as many interested privately ws pos- 
sible; and give notice in your county 
papers. 

Yours to serve, 
M. W. B. VEAZEY. 

Granville Co., N. C. 
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| ‘ No Chance to Write. —_ 

THE HOME CIRCLE could not by any means be made to stand right 
a end up, not to mention the mystery connected with There are many poor a who would 
cee i , 1 make the excuse given by aq }). 
The Harlequin of Dreams.* the probable use to which two forks must be put. | doubtless like to hia ie - bos 
. ; I was ignominiously voted down. who was spending his first year at a boarding 
Swift, a some trap mine eyes have never} Now, I have been trying to appease the wrath | school, says the Youth’s Companion. The firs: 

ound, 


Dim-panelled in the painted scene of Sleep, 
Thou, giant Harlequin of Dreams, dost leap 
Upon my spirit’s stage. Then Sight and Sound, 
Then Space and Time, then Language, Mete and 

Bound, .- 
And all familiar Forms that firmly keep 
Man’s reason in the road, change faces, peep 
Betwixt the legs and mock the daily round. 
Yet thou canst more than mock: sometimes my 
tears 
At midnight break through bounden lids—a 
sign 
Thou hast a heart: and oft thy little leaven ° 
Of dream-taught wisdom works me_ bettered 
years. 
In one night witch, saint, trickster, fool, divine, 
I think thou ’rt Jester at the Court of Heaven! 
—Sidney Lanier. 





Written for The Progressive Farmer. ] 


Clothes and Fashion. 


Many people think that clothes are worn mainly 
for the protection of the body. Well, this is true 
to a considerable extent; but there are exceptions. 
For sometimes we see that the clothes of some 
people are so made that‘we are forced to conclude 
that protection of the body is, evidently, a secon- 
cary ecnsideration. 

I knew some gentlemen who would not dare to 
go down the street unless their trousers had a 
sharp-edged crease down the centre of each leg in 
front. Tew a crease can make pantaloons warmer 
im winter and cooler in summer has always been 
2 mysiery to me. This idea has su spread among 
our people that the great demand for a crease has 
eaused some men and women to set up establish- 
ments where no work is done but creasing pants— 
end they make a good living at it. 

As for myself, I prefer to wear baggy trousers 
— hagey at thg knees, I mean. It is so convenient 
to have these pockets, as it were, in which the 
knee toint can have full play. I got this idea 
from cne of Mark Twain’s books, in which he re- 


lates an incident in his life, illustrating this mat- 


ter. In company with several ladies and gentle- 
raen, while out walking, they were canght in 4 
sudden shewer and all got thoroughly soaked be- 
fore they reached their hotel. While waiting in 
their rooms for their wet garments to be dried at 
the hotel laundry, they received packages of dried 
clothing, handed in to them by careless servants. 
Mark says that one of his garments was missing, 
but, in place of jt, he received one that had pock- 
ets in the back of it, near the shoulders, Ex- 
plaining this peculiarity to a male married friend, 
he said that it was a very convenient arrange- 
ment for ladies—they were pockets for the 
shoulder blades to work in! 
* %* * 

I have made a discovery, lately. I find it is 
much cheaper to buy flannels that ate warranted 
not to stretch—because they invariably do stretch. 
In fact, after being washed for three or four 
times, the arms and legs of the aforementioned 
articles stretch to such an extent that you can 
eut off enough of the surplus material to make an 


extra pair. 
% * * 


Now, Mr. Editor, it has been my desire, (as you 
know very well, that I have been trying for 
years) to get into the “Four Hundred.” I first 
tried by studying and endeavoring to find out the 
uses of the different pieces of table ware that are 
semi-circled about your plate when you dine with 
the “Upper Ten.” I have related, in the columns 
of Charity and Children the tremendous mis- 
takes that I made, especially in my insane efforts 
to find out the uses of the six spoons, two coffee 
cups, a mug and a double-ender china cup which 


*Thisis No. 11 of a series of Southern Poems selected es- 
pecially for The Progressive Farmer and Cotton Plant by 
the Editor. 








of the aforesaid “Four Hundred,” by trying the 
crease game. But I cannot afford to poison the 
pleasure of living by standing up always. I 
must sit down. And once I sit down there comes 
the bag at the knees. i 

I have been told that the secret is that, when I 
sit down, I must pull up the pants six or seven 
inches. I tried it—and, behold! I made two 
bags instead of one. 

* * % 

Life is too short—the Four Hundred are too 

particular. I am going back to one plate, one 


cup, one knife and fork, one spoon—(throwing | 


the double-ended cup out of the window) and 
comfort—I no longer tuck a napkin under my 
throat and choke myself half to death to please 
other people. 

As for cuffs, they are always too long or too 
short, or too loose or too tight. Then they get 
twisted around so that the fancy buttons, in the 
looks of which we take great pleasure, get hidden 
under the sleeve. And then the button holes get 
too large—and then—oh, life is too short for 
cuffs. 

As for ladies’ clothes—but I am now on danger- 
ous ground. I heard two ladies, at a sewing so- 
ciety talking about cutting something bias and 
putting in a gusset—what on earth these are, I 
know not. So good bye, till a more convenient 
season. ARACHEL. 

Lenoir Co., N. C. 





One on Paul. 


Paul Du Chaillu, the one-time African explorer, 
performed a good Samaritan act one night in as- 
sisting along the street a very intoxicated strang- 
er. The man told him where his home was, and 
after considerable difficulty Du Chaillu got him 
to his door. The bibulous one was very grateful, 
and wanted te know his helper’s name. As the 
explorer did not particularly care to give his 
name in full, he merely replied that it was Paul. 

“So it’s h—hic—Paul, is it?” hiccoughed the 
man, and then, after some moments of apparent 
thought, inquired solicitously, “Shay, ol’ man, did 
y ever get an—hic—any ansher to those lo-ong 
lettersh y’ wrote to th’ Ephesians ?”—Chicago 
Chronicle. 





‘A Gentleman. 


One of the best definitions of the much-abused 
term, gentlemen, is from President Eliott, of 
Harvard College. It is as follows: 

“A gentleman must be quiet; he must be gener- 
ous, efficient, deferential to age, beauty, excel- 
lence, skill and all worthy things. He must never 
do anything that will hurt a woman, or a child 
or any inferior.” 

How many of us are worthy of the noble name 
of gentleman ?—Selected. 





The Patient Darkey. 


The Hon. John Sharp Williams, leader of the 
minority in the House of Representatives, says 
that one day while leisurely driving down a road 
near his home town in Mississippi, he observed 
a darky reclining under a tree near the roadside. 
The negro was gazing lazily up through the 
branches of the tree, ‘and a hoe lay beside him. 
In the cornfield adjoining the road there could 
be seen, Mr. Williams states, many weeds imped- 
ing the growth of the grain. 

“What are you doing there, Sam?” asked Mr. 


Williams. 
“T’se heah to hoe dat corn, sah,” was the an- 


swer. 
“Then what are you doing under the tree—rest- 
ing ?” : 
“Not exactly, sah. I ain’t hardly restin’, ’cause 
I ain’t tired. I’m waitin’ fo’ the sun to go down, 
so I kin quit work.’”—Collier’s Weekly. 





letter, anxiously awaited by his parents, was no} 
received for more than a week; and then it was 
short and to the point. He wrote: 

“Dear People:—I don’t believe I shall be able 
to send you many letters while 'I’m here. You 
see, when things are happenings, I haven’t time: 
and when they aren’t happening, I haven't any- 
thing to write. You'll understand how it is, won’ 
you, father? And, mother, you just ask father to 
explain to you how it is. So now I will say goaid- 
bye, with love to all. In haste. GEORGE.” 





An Inconoclast on the Servant Question. 


You hear lots of racket about the servant prolb- 
lem by folks who are not able to keep servants. 
The wife of a poor man who is straining every 
nerve to make buckle and tohgue meet, who leaves 
her kitchen in the hands of some slovenly cook 
in order that she may gad about or spend her time 
in idleness, may make an angel in the hereafter, 
but she is a mighty poor excuse here. We wish 
that some of these women who are able to do 
their own work, and are not able to keep servants. 
and are complaining about the servant problem, 
could follow for a week many a woman who is 
doing her house work, making the clothes for half 
a dozen children, doing her own washing and 
ironing and making a hand in the ectton fields 
part of the time. A lot of this cheap talk about 
the servant problem is bosh.—Monroe Enquirer. 





The Irishman and Suicide. 


“Do you know of the only Irishman who ever 
committed suicide?” asked W. B. Pollard, of Jer- 
sey City. “You know, it is said that Irishmen 
never commit suicide, and when the argument was 
advanced in a crowd of that nationality, he was 
so unstrung that he decided to show his op- 
ponents that Irishmen do sometimes commit a 
rash act. 
man who employed him started a search. When 
he got to the barn he looked up toward the raft- 
ers, and saw his man hanging with a rope around 
his waist. 

““What are you up to, Pat” he asked. 

““Ovm hanging meself, begob!’ the Irishman 
replied. 

“Why don’t you put it around your neck? 

““Faith, Oi did, but Oi couldn’t braythe, was 
the unsmiling reply of the man from the Emerald 
Isle.”—Louisville Courier-Journal. 





Matrimonial Advice by ‘‘Old Gorgon Graham.’’ 


When you differ with your wife never try to 
reason out who’s in the wrong, because you'll 
find that after you’ve proved it to her she’ll still 
have a lot of talk left that she hasn’t uSed. 

Of course it isn’t natural and it isn’t safe for 
married people, and especially young married peo- 
ple, not to quarrel a little, but you’ll save a heap 
of trouble if you make it a rule never to refuse a 
request before breakfast and never to grant one 
after dinner. I don’t know why it is, but most 
women get up in the morning as cheerful as a 
breakfast food ad., while a man will snort and 
paw for trouble the minute his hoofs touch the 
floor. Then, if you’ll remember that the longer 
the last word is kept the bitterer it gets and that 
your wife is bound to have it anyway, you'll cut 
the rest of your quarrels so short that shell never 
find out just how much meanness there is in you. 
Be the silent partner at home and the thinking 
one at the office. Do your loose talking in your 
sleep. | 

Of course if you get a woman who’s really fond 
of quarreling there isn’t any special use in keep- 
ing still, because she’ll holler if you talk back 
and yell if you don’t. The best that you can do 
is to pretend that you’ve got a chronic case of 
earache and keep your ears stuffed with cotton. 
Then, like as not, she'll buy you one of those 
things that you hold in your mouth so that you 
can hear through your teeth—From “Old 
Gorgon Graham; More Letters From a Self- 
Made Merchant to His Son,” by George Horace 
Lorimer, 
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“OUR SOCIAL CHAT 


All letters intended for this department 
should be addressed to ‘Aunt Jennie,” care 
of The Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. ©. 








Aunt Jennie’s Letter. 


To-day we extend to you our New 
Year’s greeting and wish for each of 
you a happy and prosperous twelve- 
month. Good resolutions are in or- 
der; but some onz2 has said that they 
are useless. Now I beg to differ with 
that person, for they are based on 
good impulses, even if not always 
steadfastly founded. Every aspira- 
tion to better things is a step toward 
perfection. Even if it is taken fal- 
teringly and we find ourselves falling 
because of human weakness, it does 
not or ought not to prevent our try- 
ing again. Did you ever know a 
person who succeeded in anything 
worth while who simply gave up the 
job and sat content with folded 
hands? And did you ever know a 
person who was an entire failure who 
always tried to succeed, provided 
his was a worthy motive? — 


We know that the year will not 
pass without its trials. All the 
years that are now numbered with 
the things that were, have taught us 
this fact; but have trials not added 
to strength and to knowledge of 
how to face facts bravely? Do we 
not know on Whom to call when 
earthly strength fails us, and all 
seems dark and we cannot find the 
way to the light ? 

And so when prosperity has blind- 
ed us to the woes of our fellow be- 
ings. The poor envy the rich; but 
they do not know how the rich long 
for the genuine heart-happiness 
known only to those of moderate 
means. A little is so much to the 


poor and much is so little to the 


rich. A pathetic little picture was 
that of the little boy standing sur- 
rounded by innumerable toys, alone, 
an only child of -wealthy parents: 
his little hands empty and an inde- 
scribable longing depicted on his 
beautiful face, a craving for mutual 
appreciation of his beautiful gifts. 
No mother’s gentle presence, no 
father’s smile, no brother’s or sis- 
ter’s—alone in that elegantly fur- 
nished room with only those inani- 
mate toys. Another picture seen re- 
cently was of several children happy 
in the possession of a few treasures 
sent them by that mysterious old 
Saint whom they loved. Their pres- 
ents were few, but you would smile 
unconsciously as you contemplated 
the pleasure they had afforded them. 

This year promises to be the most 
successful we have known in the So- 
cial Chat corner; for many have 
joined us who promise to contribute 
regularly, and we are here to talk, 
even if we do say silly things occa- 
sionally. You remember the old ad- 
age, “A little nonsense now and then 
is relished by the wisest men.” All 
of us would like a letter from “Net- 
tie Cross.” Her bright, breezy con- 
tributions were always enjoyed. 
Where are you, Nettie? Jennie Ac- 
ton has not let us hear from her in 
quite a while. Now I happened to 
think of these two who have helped 
us smile; but I want each of you to 








| know that ‘we would be delighted to 


have a letter from you if you have 
ever written. And if you have not 
written, this is an invitation for you 
to do so at once. “The more the 
merrier,” you know, and our roll book 
is not yet full. 

So many notes of encouragement 
have reached us recently that I take 
this opportunity to thank the 
writers of all of them. 


AUNT JENNIE. 





Making the Children Happy. 


Dear Aunt Jennie:—This Christ- 
mas season when the children’s 
hearts beat with fond anticipations, 
visions of “sugar plums,” candy and 
toys, the hanging up of stockings, 
the coming of “Santa Claus,” ete., 


‘all combine to fill and animate their 


dear little hearts. And while I 
think they should be taught the 
meaning of Christmas, and its time- 


honored customs, I do not think it | 


should be spent in revelry and dis- 
sipation, but in hearty reunions and 
in deeds of kindness. It is the time 
for “peace and good will toward 
men.” 

I know it is the time of all times 
when the “small boy” becomes noisy, 
as are all the little ones. In Sweden, 
according to travellers who have 
lived in that country, it is a house- 
hold custom to provide rooms where 
the children may go and cry and 
scream, and make all the noise they 
need to. In all other parts of the 
house they are expected to be quiet 
and mindful of the presence of their 
elders. 

We must not let our hearts grow 
old as the years roll by, but try to 
be patient and bear the sudden noisy 
shouts of happy laughter. Let them 
romp too; we enjoyed it when we 
were children, and childhood at best 
is short, and when we are peaceful- 
ly sleeping under the daisies, these 
lads and lassies will take our places, 


and be trying the stern realities of 
life. 


Remember, happiness is conta- 
gious; if we make others happy we 
cannot resist its blessed influence. 
Therefore do not rob them of the 
sweet memory of a happy childhood, 
but make home bright for the little 
ones and older ones as well. 


Parents sometimes comnlain that 
their boys and girls had rather spend 
their evenings anywhere else than at 
home. When I hear such a com- 
plaint it always occurs to me that 
the chief trouble may be in the fact 
that they do not make home a pleas- 
ant place for their children. Is it 
cheerful at the hearth and at the 
table? Are they bright and cheer- 
ful, or are they silent, moody and 
unsociable? Are the children fur- 
nished with proper supply of books, 
papers, magazines and other means 
of amusement and improvement, as 
their natures require? Does the 
mother make friends and confidants 
of her daughters, or does she mere- 
ly dole out to them food and cloth- 
ing? Do the parents, in short, sym- 
pathize in the joys and griefs, the 
hopes and fears of their children, or 
do they ignore all that is most es- 





“T 


sential to the happiness and general 
culture of childhood ? 

Teach the children to find more 
satisfaction in their homes, and they 
will agree with the little boy who has 
asked what sort of home he liked; 
his response was: “The sort of home 
it’s nice to go to.” If our domestic 
arrangementy encourage that result, 
we shall not be obliged to worry 
over the nroblem of keeping the boys 
and girls at home. It does not mean 
an undisciplined home: that is quite 
as ancomfortable for the children as 
for the parents. But a co-operative 
home, where the children feel that 
they, too, have rights and duties in 
securing the mutual happiness of the 
entire household, is “the sort of 
home it’s nice to go to.” 

Wishing Aunt Jennie and Social 
Chat, and all the dear children a 
happy New Year, 


Onslow Co., N. C. 


“REBECCA.” 





Nearness to Nature and to Nature’s God. 


Dear Aunt Jennie:—Thanksgiving 
is our one great American Home 
Festival. I had almost said, Farm- 
ers’ Home Festival; but I will have 
to let the town and city people have 
a part of it though it cannot mean 
half so much to them as to us. 

To be sure they can go to the 
stores, or perhaps telephone for 
them to send up a turkey and some 
canned pumpkin and some canned 
mince-meat and some potatoes, sweet 
and Irish, and some cranberries, and 
all the other “fixin’s”, and they can 
get up a fine dinner, or have the 
cook do so, and have it served in 
fine style and eat a little of it and 
pay the bills and have the doctor call 
next morning—and, perhaps, be 
thankful. 

I don’t wonder that they feel, as a 
town friend of mine once said to 
me, “I don’t see any sense in thank- 
ing the Lord for my meals before I 
eat them when I earned all this my- 
self.” 

Poor things! I pity them. What 
do they know of real life? How dif- 
ferent when the farmer goes out with 
his wife and looks over the poultry, 
selecting the finest young turkey, or 
largest chickens to make the famous 
chicken pie! Calling to mind as 
they do so “What a time we had rais- 
ing those turkeys.” “What a smart 
scamp that chicken was from the 
very shell.” And as they go to the 
cellar or potato house, they may well 
think, “We wouldn’t have had such 
fine potatoes this year if it had not 
been for those fine rains just when 
they were setting.” “Do you re- 
member how this apple tree was 
loaded 2?” 

Everywhere they turn they are re- 
minded of the great goodness of God 
to them—not to the world or the na- 
tion only, but to them direct; for we 
must recognize the fact that in our 
glorious calling Paul’s metaphor of 
spiritual things is literally true: 
“Paul may plant and Apollos water 
but God gives the increase.” No 
matter how well our work may be 
done, without His blessing it is void. 

In view of these things and our 
close and constant fellowship with 


in panier style. 





our glorious Creator, I can hardly 
see how any farmer can be other 
than an enthusiastic servant of God. 

How much indeed we have to be 
thankful for, and how easy it is for 
us to see the direct connection be- 
tween each gift and the loving hand 


of the Divine Giver. 
: H. M. D. 





An Inquiry and an Answer. 


Dear Aunt Jennie:—I would like 
to chat a little, so please let me 
come: in. 

Nemo, I waited for some one else 
to answer your question, but they 
have not done so. The song-book was 
published by Ruebush, Kieffer Co., 
Dayton, Va., in 1886. There are 
only eight stanzas, but all of the 
commandments. 

Will some of you please tell me why 
my collard stalks all rot, and how 
to keep them from doing this. I 
have lost mine two years in succes- 
sion. Sometimes the stalks are -hol- 
low and the collards fall over. Please 
tell me how to save them and oblige, 


AUNT MEL. 
Wayne Co., N.C. - 


h 





The Winter Fashions. 

The definite changes in fashion 
to be noted affect the bodice and 
sleeves, the bust being raised, the 
lines of the waist fitted and the 
shoulders wide and high. The grace- 
ful full skirt has had a long reign, 
and now we have as a possibility 
panelled skirts with short overskirts 
These are, in fact, 
promised for spring. 

The dart is back again—the old- 
fashioned seam that runs in pairs at 
each side of the bodice front and 
fits it to the figure like a glove—as 


is also the designs showing straight- 
er sleeves, which bring the curves at 
the waist-line into greater promi- 
nence. 

This season the separate wrap 
forms more than ever an import- 
ant part of a complete outfit, and 
it is essential that the wrap should 
harmonize perfecily with the gen- 
eral color scheme if it does not 
match exactly the shade of the dress. 
The dolman, which found its way 
into favor last spring, has been given 
a definite place. Indeed, the big 
sleeve vogue, the end of which is not 
yet, finds use for cape and flowing 
sleeve effects. Even in dressy bodices 
is the leg-o’-muttom sleeve intro- 
duced, and the softly drawn-down ef- 
fects have displaced the exayerated 
blouse modes formerly in vogue.— 
From The Delineator ,for January. 








Bad grocer 
confesses his 
badness by sell- 
ing bad lamp- 
chimneys. 

MacBETH. 


You need to know how to manage your 
iamps to have comfort with them at small cost. 
Better read my Index; I send it free. 


MacseTH, Pittsburgh. 
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CURRENT EVENTS: THE DRIFT OF THINGS 
AS WE SEE IT. 


Stories of crime have had a large place in our 
daily papers of late, and in so far as they have 
been handled in sensational, “yellow journal” 
style, the effect has probably been harmful. But 
in journals of the better sort these news fea- 
tures have carried their own moral. The princi- 
ple laid down by Mr. Hamilton W. Mabie as to 
works of fiction applies no less forcibly to re- 
ports of crime in our daily papers: 

“What makes a: story immoral is not that it 
deals with immoral situations, but that it lacks 
restraint in describing them, or emphasizes the 
pleasure more than the repulsiveness of the of- 
fense, or separates the punishment from the 
transgression. ‘The Scarlet Letter’ and ‘Adam 
Bede’ are examples of a profoundly moral treat- 
ment of immoral situations. If the effect of 
reading a story is to make the transgression re- 
pulsive or terrible by reason of its moral conse- 
quences it is safe to conclude that the spirit and 
method of the story are sane.” 

* * * 


The Fundamental Law, Moral and Material. 


Judged by Mr. Mabie’s standard the stories 
that we have recently had have not been immoral. 
“Punishment,” says Emerson, “is a fruit that 
unsuspected ripens within the flower of the pleas- 
ure that conceals it.” But this is not truer than 
that other principle which is at the bottom of all 
agricultural practice and is the fundamental 
law in things moral as well as material: “What- 
soever a man soweth, that also shall he reap.” 
And both principles have been very strikingly 
illustrated in the stories of Mrs. Chadwick, Nan 
Patterson, H. H. Rogers and Thomas W. Dewey. 

For a time Mrs. Chadwick’s schemes flourish- 
ed beyond the wildest dreams of the romancer; 
her forged and worthless paper was accepted un- 
questioningly by financiers and bankers; she 
lived like a queen. But it could not. last. “Noth- 
ing false, nothing artificial, can endure.” The 
corrupt tree could not bring forth good fruit. 
Mrs. Chadwick, exposed, humiliated, faces the 
new year from a prison’s cell. Nan Patterson’s 
story of sin and shame also teaches its own les- 
son—her accomplice dead, either by his own 
hand or hers, and the woman’s life now tremb- 
ling in the balance. H. H. Rogers and others 
probably thought themselves safe in the colossal 
schemes of btibery and corruption which make 
up the story of “frenzied finance,” but exposure 
has followed inevitably, and with it loss of pres- 
tige and reputation. Thomas W. Dewey of our 
own State for years cheated justice and might 
almost have fancied himself secure from our 
great fundamental law; but now he comes back 
to his native heath, shorn of his honors, bereft of 
his friends, haggard, hunted, and heartbroken, 
his life blighted and blasted in its prime. 

* * * 


An Example Among Nations. 


And our fundamental law applies to nations as 
well as to men. Whatsoever a nation soweth, of 
that too it shall reap. Russia illustrates our 
principle—-for though it is big it is not great, 
nor does its bulk denote strength any more than 
the fatty degeneration of the drunkard. The St. 
Petersburg correspondent of the London Express, 
writing of the present situation says: “The red 
flag of revolution is waving all over Russia. A 





general rising may be precipitated at any time. 
I believe that the first news of a heavy disaster 
to the Russian army in the East will herald ‘such 
a rising as will shake the bureaucracy to its 
foundations.” 


This condition of affairs has not been improved 


, ‘y the Czar’s recent reply to the Chernigov Zem- 


S This body humbly petitioned for a general 
meeting of the Zemstovs to consider needed gov- 
ernmental reforms. The Ozar’s reply in sub- 
stance was, that it was none of their business and 
he would hand down his autocratic powers unim- 
paired to his son and heir. 

There have been no important recent develop- 
ments in the struggle with Japan. Port Arthur 
still holds out, and dog meat is a regularly rec- 
ognized article of diet among the besieged soi- 
diers. The severe cold in Manchuria, the ther- 
mometer going to 20 degrees below zero, pre- 
vents any general engagement of the hostile 
forces. It is probable that no other great bat- 
tle will occur for some weeks. 

¥ * * 


Congressional Affairs. 


Congress will reassemble this week. - Interest 
centres in the demand for enlarging the powers 
of the Inter-State Commerce Commission, and 
it is believed that a long step in this direction 
will be taken, either at this session of Congress 
or very early in the next. The bill for reducing 
Southern representation in the House is making 
poor progress: it certainly will not pass this 
time, and probably never will. Nor is there a 
very bright prospect for the success of the State- 
hood bill. The irreparable blunder in the admis- 
sion of Nevada, giving its half dozen wild mining 
towns the same representation in the United 
States Senate as a great State like New York, 
has taught a lesson not likely to be forgotten 
soon. The Latimer good roads measure has been 
reported favorably. It cannot pass, however, for 
the Solons have at last been seized by a fit of 
economy and are trimming down all appropria- 
tion bills. It is also of general interest to note 
that Chauncey M. Depew has overcome the form- 
idable opposition to his re-election as Senator 
from New York and will now certainly succeed 


himself. 
* * #& 


Interesting Election Figures. 


At last the official election returns from all 
the forty-five States have been published, and 
they make very suggestive reading. In all 
13,505,496 votes were cast on November 8th, 
against 13,968,574 four years ago. In the recent 
election the strength of the several candidates 
was as follows: Roosevelt, Republican, 7,627,632; 
Parker, Democrat, 5,080,054; Debs, Socialist, 
391,587; Swallow, Prohibitionist, 260,303; Wat- 
son, Peop! .s, 114,687; Corregan, Socialist Labor, 
33,4538; Ev. leomb, Continental Labor, 830. 

In its study of these election returns the As- 
sociated Press points some facts of such signifi- 
cance that we ieve them more interesting 
than anything else we could print here. As to the 
relative strength of Parker and Roosevelt we 
quote: 

“Roosevelt received, over all, 1,746,768, and 
over Parker, 2,547,578. In 1900 McKinley had 
467,046 more than all the other candidates and 
859,984 more than Bryan. The vote for Roose- 
velt was 409,822 more than for McKinley, while 
that for Parker was 1,277,772 less than for Bryan. 
The Republicans made gains over their vote of 
1900 in 32 States, and the official figures show 
losses in 13. The total gains of the Republicans 
were 732,048, and the total losses 312,249, net 
gain 419,799. The Democrats polled more votes 
in eight States than in 1900, but less in 37. Their 
total gains were 30,792, and the total losses 
1,291,491, net loss 1,260,699.” 

The figures compiled by the New York World 
show that Roosevelt was the strongest Presiden- 
tial candidate since the Civil War and Parker 





the weakest—that is to say, of the nominees of 
the two great parties in this period Roosevelt 
received the largest percentage of the popular 
vote—58—and -Parker the smallest—38. Parker 
carried 13: States and Bryan, four years ago, 17. 

It is very evident that a considerable element 
of the Democratic Party registered a protest 
against the overthrow of Bryanism by voting for 
other candidates, the three minor parties this 
year showing material gains over 1900. “Watson”, 
we read “received his largest vote in Georgia. 
His total vote in that State was 22,634, with 
20.508 in Nebraska, being over one-third of his 
aggregate, 114,637. Barker polled 50,218 in 1900. 
The Prohibition vote in 1900 was 208,791; in 
November, 260,303, a gain of 51,512. Four years 
ago the Socialists had an electoral ticket in 32 
States and polled 87,764. This year they had a 
ticket in 45 States and the Debs vote was 391,- 
587.” 





AGRICULTURAL FEATURES OF THIS ISSUE. 


We commend to all readers Mr. C. C. Moore’s 
suggestion is regard to taking an inventory at 
the first of the year and making a record of it as 
a basis of comparison twelve months hence. A 
man can’t do a better thing the first week in 
January than subject himself to a thorough 


cross-examination with a view to ascertaining 


the progress made during the preceding year and 
the progress possible during the ensuing year— 
and this applies to one’s moral and intellectual, as 
well as financial, affairs. 

Mr. H. M. Daniel’s letters are always interest- 
ing, and his experiment with drill planted and 
hill planted potatoes adds to the stock of infor- 
mation we have as to this crop from Messrs. 
Archer and Whitener. 

On page 3, Prof. J. C. Kendall, the dairy in- 
structor at the A. & M. College, gives some hints 
of interest to nearly all housewives on “Why the 
Butter Will Not Come.” 

Quoting the article on “Breeding the Best 
Hogs,” contributed by Prof. H. H. Williams of our 
State University to last week’s Progressive Farm- 
er, the Raleigh News and Observer very correctly 
remarks that Prof. Williams “is not only a master 
of philosophy and an able teacher, but a master 
also of hog-raising, for he is as good a farmer as 
metaphysician.” Prof. Williams’s brief and lucid 
letters are indeed very valuable, and we are glad 
that he is with us again. This time he lays down 
this fundamental proposition: “Any man in this 
State can enjoy life if he will possess himself of 


three things: 1. An alfalfa nasture. 2. Acres 
of cowpeas. 3. Berkshire pigs.” And this is 
pretty good doctrine. 

The poultry show referred to on page 3 is the 
fourth annual exhibition of the North Carolina 
Poultry Association to be held in Raleigh, Jan- 
uary 10th to 18th, and everybody interested 
should at once write to Mr. J. S. Jeffrey, Ra- 
leigh, for a copy of the Premium List. “This 
list,” he says, “has never been equaled in value 
by any poultry association in the South. From 
the enquiries already received we are justified in’ 
anticipating the largest entry in the history of 
our Association, and are making arrangements 
to care for all birds sent us.” 


No farmer can keep posted without The Pro- 


gressive Farmer and Cotton Plant. That is the 
plain situation, and when deciding whether or 
not he will take the paper, the farmer is deciding 
whether he will keep up with the procession or 
lag behind. This week, for example, we have ar- 
ticles written especially for our paper by Presi- 
dent Harvie Jordan, of the Southern Cotton 
Growers’ Protective Association, | Secretary 
Parker, of the Farmers’ Alliance and the leader 
In organizing North Carolina cotton growers, 
and President S. C. Adams, of the Inter-State 
Tobacco Growers’ Association. These men know 
that The Progressive Farmer is the one great 
medium through which to reach the farmers, and 
ours is the only paper to which all of them con- 
tribute. We have also a strongly written article 
on the cotton situation from Mr. S. H. Hobbs, of 
Sampson County. There is no other subject of 
so much interest to our people at this time, and 


we are glad to have it so fully discussed in our 
columns. 
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THE COTTON OUTLOOK TQ-DAY. 


We had intended writing at some length on 
the cotton situation to-day, but the morning pa- 
per prints a special New York dispatch to the 
Manufacturers’ Record which sets forth the law 
and the evidence so accurately and completely 
that we adopt it in lieu of any utterance of our 
own. Says this dispatch: 

“To judge by the wild reports of the South’s 
burning cotton and the equally wild reports that 
would create the impression that the break in 
cotton is going to cause a wreck of matter and 
a crash of worlds in the South, one would be led 
to imagine that the whole South is staggered by 
the cotton slump. The decline is deplorable, and 
of course means a heavy loss to many, but it 
should not be forgotten that about 6,000,000 bales 
were sold at an average of probably 9% cents, 
and if 7,000,000 bales more should average only 
7 cents, the total value of the crop, including 
seed, would be over $500,000,000, which has never 
heen exceeded but a few times in the South’s 
history. 

“There is no reason for the South to become 
panicky over the cotton situation. It has many 
a time faced far worse conditions and out of ap- 
parent defeat won victory. Even 13,000,000 
bales, should the crop trove that large, and many 
good authorities still doubt such a yield, are not 
as unduly heavy, all things considered, as were 
11,250,000 bales in 1898. ‘Then the world was 
carrying a great surplus stock accumulated 
through several successive years of large produc- 
tion, and the South was poorer, with compara- 
tively little surplus money in its banks and with 
many of its farmers burdened with debts. Now 
the world has but little stock of cotton outside 
of this crop, the increase in demand has gone on 
for six years, and the South is rich, with ample 
capital to finance a large part of its cotton, 
while the farmers are less in debt than since the 
war. 

“Cotton is intrinsically worth more than it is 


~selling for, and that there will be a reaction in 


pricé\is just as inevitable as it was that 17 cent 
cotton\ would decline. A staple that does not 
deteriorate’ in quality, that like pig iron is as 
good twenty years hence as now, when below the 
cost of production, as it is to-day, needs only to 
be held long enough to make certain of higher 
figures. Just how soon the tide will turn no man 
can say, nor can any one say that it will not go 
lower temporarily. But the South’s policy to-day 
should unquestionably be, not to burn cotton, not 
to crowd it to market, but to store it and hold 
for the inevitable swing of the pendulum, and in 
the meantime to plant less acreage in cotton and 
more in diversified crops. The situation is in 
this way absolutely in the control of the South 
itself, and it will have no one but the South to 
blame if it does not hold back permanently a 
million or more bales and then reduce _ its 
acreage.” 

In the foregoing dispatch, we have the situa- 
tion in a nutshell. There is no reason for pes- 
simism. As we have quoted in our “Current 
Events” department, “nothing false, nothing ar- 
tificial, can endure.” Seventeen cent cotton was 
artificial, abnormal, and could not last. So seven 
cent cotton is artificial, abnormal, and cannot 


last. ; 

The plan to burn a part of the surplus crop is 
one an ordinary lunatic would be ashamed of. 
Better put it aside to sell next year—or even 
five years hence if that were necessary—and rest 
and let the land rest until the demand should 
catch up with the supply. We are sure no Pro- 
gressive Farmer readers have ever thought se- 
riously of this Fort Gaines folly. 


Nor is there any reason for urging ginners to 
discontinue making reports to the Government. 
It was the ginners’ report which sent cotton up 
to seventeen cents; let us not now complain too 
bitterly if it seems against us this year. Next 


fall it may turn the tide in our favor“when bear- 
ish overestimates would otherwise depress the 
price. Sometimes the truth may hurt us, some- 
times it may help; but in the long run truth helps 
every honest industry and the ginners’ reports, 
year in and year out, will be nearer truth than the 
speculators’ reports. 

With the present heavy crop and the unorgan- 
ized condition of the growers, it will probably 
not be practicable to force prices back quite to 
the ten cent mark. But farmers have only to 
stand firm for ninety days longer, and then con- 
vince the world that there is to be a reduction 
in acreage, in order to command a living price 
for all the surplus cotton now in their handss. 





APROPOS OF THE NEW YEAR. 


It was Montaigne—was it not?—who said: “I 
have gathered a posy of other men’s flowers, and 
only the thread that binds them is mine own.” So 
it must be said of our New Year editorial: we have 
gathered a few selections from writers who have 
expressed our own thought with more force 
and beauty than we can command, and these se- 
lections we commend to our readers. 

* *% * 

First of all, as to our New Year resolutions. 
They are worth while. Even if we fail in some 
measure, it is something to have aspired to better 
things. Yet if we fail too miserably, we may de- 
spair and_ resign ourselves to the Slough and 
Despond. The wisest word that has been said on 
this subject—as on many other subjects—comes 
from my Lord Bacon, and this is his language: 

“He that seeketh victory over his nature, let 
him not set himself too great nor too small tasks; 
for the first will make him dejected by often fail- 
ing, and the second will make him a small pro- 
ceeder, though by often prevailings. .... Where 
nature is mighty, and therefore the victory hard, 
the degrees had need be, first to stay and arrest 
nature in time (like to him who would say over 
the alphabet when angry): then to go less in 
quantity (as if one should, in forbearing wine, 
come from drinking healths to a draught at a 
meal); and, lastly, to discontinue altogether. But 
if a man have the fortitude and resolution to en- 
franchise himself at. once, that is the best.” 

*% * * 

In our “Thought for the Week” in this issue, 
Emerson pays a_ high tribute to cheerfulness. 
“The joy of the spirit indicates its strength,” he 
says—and very correctly. Cheerfulness is a form 
of heroism, of bravery in spite of disasters; while 
to surrender to one’s morbid and melancholy 
tendencies is a form of cowardice. Then, too, 
cheerfulness is a form of Christianity, a recogni- 
tion of the fact that “God’s in His heaven and 
all’s right with the world”—who that believes in 
a good God who overrules all things can ever be 
a pessimist? We make these observations because 
our next selection is a New Year's plea in behalf 
of cheerfulness as found in one of our ex- 
changes a year ago: 

“Just what particular step is most needed each 
one must determine for him or herself. Probably 
ninety-nine out of every one hundred of us ‘boys 
and girls grown tall’ need most to brace up and 
strengthen the round of cheerfulness, and I ques- 
tion if there are many of you who can make a 
resolve that will do more to develop and strength- 
en your higher nature than an earnest one to be 
cheerful—even when things go wrong—for from 
its roots is sure to spring thoughtfulness of 
others, and hope, and courage.” 

* * % 

And just as cheerfulness is a virtue, so is thrift. 
The ability to save, to lay aside for future wants. 
always implies foresight, self control and regard 
for others: it makes for honesty and contentment. 
Listen then to this advice of Col. J. B. Killibrew 
in the January Southern Farm Magazine: 

“At the beginning of the present year let every 
farmer resolve to save at least a small percentage 





of his income for investment or for pressing 
necessities. It so oftens happens that when the 
farmer receives a large sum of money from the 
sale of his crops, as cotton, tobacco or wheat, that 
he and his family at once enter upon a career of 
extravagance and unwise expenditure. Soon they 
find their little horde wasted, and, what is still 
worse, habits are formed that make it much hard- 
er to practice economy in the future. If the rule 
were once established in the home of the Ameri- 
can farmer, as it is in almost every German 
home, that a part of the income should be saved 
for the exigencies of a ‘rainy day,’ it would soon 
be a source of the greatest pleasure to the family 
and lead them into the ways of contentment, 


thrift, peace and affluence.” 
* * * 


And the very last o four “posy of flowers,” our 
group of selections, is this from the Saturday 
Evening Post: perhaps it is the one of widest 
application and the one that we may most fit- 
tingly let ring in our ears as the conclusion of 
this New Year sermon: 

“There are other debts, too, that it would be 
wise to pay on this first day of the year. The 
folk who have helped us on the way, who are not 
to be reached with money, do we owe them noth- 
ing? You think every day that your wife is the 
kindest of women, the nearest right of any hu- 
man soul. Do you tell her so? There is a piti- 
ful story of an old’ woman in New England 
dying in the arms of her son, himself a gray- 
haired man. ‘You’ve been a good mother to 
me!’ he cried. She turned and looked at him. 
‘Oh, John, why did you never say it before? she 
said. Our Puritan and Scotch blood has made us 
stingy of praise and kindness, of the little words 
that help our neighbor on his way. This is a 
good time to count up such debts.” 





THE TOBACCO TRUST UNDER FIRE. 


President Roosevelt has ordered a special in- 
vestigation of the policies and methods of the 
American Tobacco Company, commonly known 
as the tobacco trust, and for this purpose be has 
appointed Mr. A. E. Garner, of Springfield, 
Tennr., a special assistant attorney-general. 

This, it seems to us, is the supreme opportun- 
ity of our tobacco growers associations. Let 
these clubs and their officials to demand that the 
investigation be thorough and searching. Let 
them meet as early as possible and lay out a 
definite program for this purpose. If the move- 
ment has the hearty support of the growers, the 
investigation may mean much. Without their 
co-operation, it will certainly fail utterly. 

We note with some surprise that the investiga- 
tion as now planned would only embrace the 
burley and dark tobacco districts of Kentucky 
and Tennessee. It should certainly include the 
Bright Belt of North Carolina and adjoining 
States, and The Progressive Farmer will be glad 
to join our tobacco farmers in urging this ex- 
tension of scope upon the Administration. 


Attorney-General Moody has decided that ihe 
guessing contests by which so many trashy news- 
papers have built up large circulations—not on 
merit, but by appealing to the gambling instincts 
of the credulous—are virtually lotteries and there- 
fore unlawful. This decision will be gratifying 
to the great body of reputable newspapers which 
have not cared to get patronage by gambling de- 
vices. We are glad to know that the Attorney- 
General’s ruling will be rigidly enforced by the 
Postoffice Department. 








A THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK. 


And the best part of health is fine disposition. 
It is more essential than talent even in the 
works of talent. Nothing will supply the want of 
sunshine to peaches, and to make knowledge val- 
uable, you must have cheerfulness of wisdom. 
The joy of the spirit indicates its strength. All 
healthy things are sweet-tempered.—From Emer-~ 





son’s “Considerations by the Way.” 
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IN WAKE COUNTY. 

State Lecturer Cates Tells of Places 
Visited and People Seen—A Great Op- 
portunity Now for the Farmers’ Al- 
liance. 


Messrs. Editors: Having just re- 
turned home from Wake County 
where a few days were spent in the 
interest of the farmers, I am indeed 
glad to report that success crowned 
the effort, as usual. At Cary, Green 
Level, Olive’s Chapel and Holly 
Springs they now have good, strong 
sub Alliances; especially is this true 
in point of quality. At Holly 
Springs, notwithstanding it was a 
mighty cold day and short notice, 
and hog killing all around, we organ- 
ized with 24 of the leading farmers 
in that section. Had it not been 
for the extreme cold and _ snowy 
weather and a little smallpox scare, 
Wake County farmers would have 
been organized by now. However, 
we hope to see them later. 

It’s hard to say who was the clev- 
erest. Wherever we went we thought 
we found just the nicest people at 
all. When we arrived at Cary, the 
first one we saw was our good friend 
T. B. Parker, 8. B. A. Bro. Parker 
was passing off here as a local man. 
Brother Holloman kindly carried us 
over (Parker and myself) to the 
Walker Hotel, and here we were 
served to a good dinner. About 2 
o'clock quite a goodly number gath- 
ered at the public school house— 
farmers, merchants and others, and 
Brother Holloman, in a very appro- 
priate speech, introduced Brother 
Parker. Well, to say the least of it, 
Parker made a good speech. It was 
clear and forceful, and when he got 
through everybody said, Hurrah for 
Parker. ; 

Then the State Lecturer was 
brought forward—almost dumb be- 
cause Parker had told it all; how- 
ever, at the close of his talk, the 
doors of the old Farmers’ Alliance 
were thrown open and many good 
names were added to the roll. Here 
we found T. Ivey, the old Business 
Agent, still in the Alliance harness. 

We went from here to Green 
Level and spent Saturday night and 
Sunday at the good home of Bro. W. 
B. Upehurch, and went to church 
Sunday at Green Level. We fell 
much in love with Brother Campbell, 
the pastor there. He is truly a good 
preacher and a great man. He, you 
know, is principal of Buie’s Creek 
Academy, noted for ability, executive 
and otherwise. _Green Level has a 


sub Alliance with some 40-odd mem- 


bers. 
We went from here to Olive’s 
Chapel, and again succeeded. Here 


we made A. G. Olive’s headquarters. 
He probably has the most magnifi- 
cent country home in the county— 
just finished. From here we went 
to Holly Springs, and made Bro. G. 
B. Alford’s our home. Brother Al- 
ford is indeed a good man, and has 
a splendid family. We went from 
here to Fuquay Springs, then to 
McCullers’ Station and spent the 
night most pleasantly at Brother 
Banks’s. He, too, has a sunshiny 
home; then over to Raleigh and out 
to Brother Parker’s office, Alliance 
Headquarters. Here we met Bro. 
Charlie McCullers, a man we had 


= 








often heard of as a staunch Alliance 
man. We sized him up asa _ clever 
Christian gentleman, and wished we 
had more like him. 

As a result of our visit to Wake 
County many good names were ad- 
ded to the already long list, and 
when we left Wake we thought of 
these and so many other great and 
good men—aud women too—in dif- 
ferent parts of the State that had 
cast their lots with us, trying to 
help themselves and us throw off the 
yoke of bondage and make farm 
life better in every sense. And 
somchow we felt aware of inspira- 
tion come over us that bid us push 
forward. I felt that if the farmers 
failed to embrace this great oppor- 
tunity to lift themselves upon high- 
er planes when so many of the lead- 
ing men of other callings—mer- 
chants, bankers, lawyers, doctors, 
men of brains and money—were of- 
fering their support and bidding us 
go forward, I would be afraid they 
would finally become disgusted and 
discouraged, saying, “Ephraim is 
bound to his idols; let him alone.” 

Let me say, brother farmers, we 
now have an opportunity of a life- 
time, let us use it. Organize, co- 
operate, work together for mutual 
protection, socially, educationally, 
financially and otherwise, and verily 
it will pay. 

Don’t forget that January, 1905, 
is the month for quarterly meetings 
in cvery Alliance County in the 
State. Let us see to it that these 
meetings are well attended and made 
both pleasant and profitable. Don’t 
forget that The Progressive Farmer 
and Cotton Plant is the organ of 
the North Carolina State Farmers’ 
Alliance. All agree that it ranks as 
one of the very best papers at all. 
And that January was set apart es- 
pecially to work for our paper by 
the Farmers’ Alliance. And be it 
said to the credit of our paper the 
free rural mail carriers have made 
it their organ. Now let us altogeth- 
er, mail carriers, farmers, one and 
all, do our level best and see who 
can send the greatest number of 
subscribers in the month of Jan- 
uary, 1905. 

Very sincerely, 
H. M. CATES. 

Alamance Co., N. C. 








Warranted to Give Satisfaction. 


Gombault’s 
Caustic Balsam 
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Has Imitators But No Competitors. 
A Safe, Speedy and Positive Cure for 
Curb, Splint. Sweeny, Capped Hock, 
Strained Tendons, % Ao Wind 
Puffs, and all lameness from Spavin, 
Ringbone and other bony tumors, 
Cures all skin diseases or Parasites, 
Thrush, Diphtheria, Removes all 

Bunches from Horses or Cattle, 


As ® Human Remedy for Rheuma 
Bpr , Bore a me mg is invaluable, 

ivery bottle of Caustic Balsam sold is 
Warranted to give peers Wey Price $1,50 
per bottle. Sold by druggists, or sent by ex- 
ress, charges paid, with full directions for 
tts use. ("Send for descriptive circulars, 
testimonials, etc. Address 


The Lawrence-Williams Co., Cleveland, 0. 





ONE FINE REGISTERED 


Polled Angus Bull, 


Gentle, in good condition, and all right in 
every way: three yeares old; purchased 
from North Carolina Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station in December, 1902. Also a 
number of Southdown and ,Hampshire 


| Ewes. Bred. & 


L. G, JONES, Tobaccoville, N.C. = 


BREEDERS’ 


DIRECTORY 








Fine Hogs for Sale. 





Three gilts, four mouths old; weight about 
180 pounds apiece Sire, Loyal Highclere, 
whose sireis Loyal Lee, of Biltmore. Dam, 
imported Highclere, of Biltmore; dam, 
Rockland’s Majestic, whose sire is Rock- 
land’s Joy; dam, imported Lady Majestic. 
These Gilts are 


THE BEST | EVER RAISED, 


And who can find fault with their breeding ? 
Their sire, Loyal Highclere, weight 617 1bs.; 
his sire, Loyal Lee, of Biltmore, is a noted 
prize winner. Their dam, Rockland Majes- 
tic, weight 425.1lbs., whose sire is Rockland’'s 
Joy, champion Berkshire boar of America 
in 1900. His weight at 23 months, 760 1bs. 
These Gilts are well made, with good heads, 
short dish face, aud will be a great addition 
in any breeder’s herd. 


WILL TAKE $20 APIECE 


for these Gilts—worth. more, but I am de 
termined to get my stock advertised Re 
mit by express or postoffice money order. 
Who will be the first to accept ? 
WHITE OAK FARM, 
W. D. UPCHURCH, JR., Cary, N.C. 


Gottage Valley Stock Farm. 
FINE STOCK FOR SALE. 


We offer the following very fine stock at 
very low prices, quality considered: Pair of 
wel)-buil. 1,200 pound Bay Mares, six years 
old; a splendid farm team and very good 
roadsters. 

Several fine family Milch Cows, fresh 
young and gentle; and one fine Bull Calf, 
_ '. Shorthorn cow, by registered Angus 

uil. 

Seven-eighths and fifteen-sixteenths grade 
Angus Bulland Heifer Calves. These calves 
look like thoroughbred Angus, and will 
please the most fastidious. 

Thoroughbred Poland China Pigs, %5.00 
each. Thoroughbred Liewellen Setter Pups, 
$5.00 each. 


W. M. WATKINS & SONS, 
Saxe P. O., Charlotte County, Va. 


P best for milk, 

Red Poiled Cattle siete 

: Some twenty 

odd very fine Spring and Summer 

Calves for sale before December Ist at rc- 

duced prices. Also best bred Poland China 
hogs. Stock registered. 


Arrowhead Stock Farm, 


Charlottesville, Va. 
SAM’L B. Woops, Prop. 


SUNNY HOME HERD, 


Baron mer i 57666, by the famous sire 
Gay Blackbird, (who sold at auctionwhen 
nine years old at $1,025) at head of the 
herd. Forty-seven registered females in 
herd sired by some of the most famous 
bulls in America. 

We have sold recently five bulls to head 
registered herds. This speaks for the in- 
———— quality and breeding of our 
cattle, 

First-class young stock of both sexes for 
sale at all times at reasonable prices. 


Write A. L. French, 
R. F. D. No. 2, Byrdville, Va. 


Depot Fitzgerald, N.C., 24 miles from Dan- 
ville, Va.,on D. & Ww. Railway. 











Aberdeen 
Angus 
Cattle, 














EDGEWOOD STOGK FARM. 


DORSET SHEEP—The farmer’s sheep for 
Early Lambs. 

RED POLL CATTLE—The farmer’s cat- 
tle for Beef and Milk. 

WHITE WYANDOTTES—The farmer's 
Chick ens for all purposes. 

a COLLIES—The farmer’s faithful 
friend. e 

SPECIAL FOR DECEMBER: Choice fall Ram 
Lambs from imported ewes. A Bull Calf of 
gilt-edge breeding, Majiolini and Rufus 
blood. Extra fine Cockerels at $2.00 now. 
Sable Pups, full white marks, just ready for 
Christmas gifts. H. B. ARBUCKLE. 

Maxwelton, W. Va. 


Oakwood Farm 


Jerseys and Berkshires. 
































80 Herd of A. J. C. C. Jerseys to 
select from. 


BULLS IN USE: 


Biltmore’s Torment, No. 60761. Sul- 
tan of Biltmore, No, 66300. 

Extra fine lot of Berkshire pigs, 
mated for breeding. sired ae lun 
of Biltmore, No. 71459, and Highclese 
Star 8rd, No. 57951. Be 

Pigs from two to four months old, 
$10 to $25 per pair; single pig $5 to $15. 

All stock shipped guaranteed to 
give entire satisfaction. 


R. L. SHUFORD, 
NEWTON, N. C. 





SWIFT CREEK 
‘Stock and Dairy 
Farm. 


has for sale a large 
number of young 
Registered A. J. 
Cc. C. Jersey Bulls 
and Heifers. None 
better bred, combining the best and:most 
noted up-to-date blood in this country.’ Also 
Poland China Pigs. All at “live and let 
live’’ prices. 





_ P. Braswell 
7 Battleboro, N. "C. 





Richardson Creek Herd 


English Berkshires. 


None but first class pigs offered. Every- 
thing guaranteed as represented or money 
refunded. Write me at once for anything in 
the Berkshire line. 

M. A. GRIFFIN, Proprietor, 
Monroe, N. C., R. F. D. No. 8 
Shipping Point, Monroe, N, ° 








J. DB. Whitaker, Prop. 


CLAY MOUNT FARM, 


Two miles North of Raleigh, N. C. 
BREEDER PURE BRED 


' ENGLISH BERKSHIRE HOGS anp 
JERSEY CATTLE. 


Won every premium entered for the N. C. 
State Fairs of 190] 1902 and 1908 on hogs. 





Poland Chinas 


The kindthat grow large. In breeding and 
individuality I aon’t believe my herd of 
Poland Chinas has a superior, if an equal, 
in the South. Pigs, boars, and bred sows, 
for sale at very low prices. Every hog 
andpig of this offering is either registered 
or entitled to registry. 


J.F. DURRETTE 
Birdwood, Albemarle Co,, Va. 








Annually. on 
the 


FIRST DAY OF 
OCTOBER, 


We go carefully 
@: 
over our swine 


runs. =iThe Culls 


BOD O0GHOSHO6SH06SHO6SH6SH06H0656O506506506663 S896 


OCCONEECHEE: ANNUAL CLEARANCE SALE. 





© 
¢ 
are sent to the ¢ 
stalls for Q 
tening for Pork. Q 

THE BEST Q 


we then adver- a 


tise forsale. 2 





10 Poland China Pigs, 10 weeks old 


1 Black Essex male, 8 months old, $8. 
1 “O1C” Boar, 2 years old, 


served. Address, 


OD OD903- 08D SH O0S6S65003 02 O62 84 


; 
WE HAVE NOW READY 
2 Male and 2 female “OIC” Chesters, 4 months old, $20 per pair. 
2 Male Poland Chinas, 8 months oF each. 


, 
, 
2 Male Poland Chinas, 5 months. each. rs 
2 Male and 2 female Poland Chinas, ~~, old, $15 per pair. 
5 Berkshire pigs, 10 weeks old. 3 each. 
6 Male aaa 6 female Berkshires, 12 weeks old, $20 per pair. 

6 Black Essex Pigs, 10 weeks old, $6 each. 


.50 each. 


ch 


$30. 
Theese are all desirable, and worth the money asked. The first come the first 


OCCONEECHEE FARM,'Durham, M. C., 
SOTDOTH OS OSH OSHOGHOTDOTOSHSDIHTOT OSHS 
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Nature Study for Early January.B = 


First.—Observe the effect of frost 
upon different kinds of plants. What 
plants have been compietely killed by 
frost? What plants are uninjured 
by it? What plants are killed in ex- 
posed places, but remain alive in 
sheltered places? How does frost ef- 
fect those plants which it injures but 
does not kill? 

Study the life of squirrels. How 
do they move? Do they run, walk, 
gallop, ete.? What kinds of food do 
they eat? Do they use their paws 
in eating their food? What use do 
they make of their front teeth? Can 
you ever see how they use their other 
tecth? How many motions does the 
jaw have? Is there anything pecu- 
liar about the inside of the mouth? 

Second Grade——Oak Tree: Note 
the general shape of different kinds 
of oak rtees. Also the bark, both 
near the ground and high up in the 
What color is the bark? How 
does it tear apart? Hhat is, what 
shape are the markings upon it? 
What is the average height of the 
different oak trees? When do the 
oak leaves fall? How long does it 
take an acorn to ripen ? 

For your animal study compare 
the fur of the rabbit with that of 
the squirrel as to its length of hairs, 
stiffness of hairs, straightness, close- 
ness of them to the skin, and number 
and kinds of hairs. 

Third Grade.—Study the Mosses: 
Examine trees in the forest and see 
where moss prevails most, on the 
south, north, east or west sides. It 
is really the presence of more mois- 
ture on one side which accounts for 
the presence of more moss on that 
side. 

Moss consists of leaves bearing 
numerous small green leaves, and at 
certain times of the year we may find 
little brown hair-like stalks arising 
from the moss plant. On the tips 
of these stalks are little swollen, hol- 
low receptacles, not much larger than 
a pin head. These contain the spores 
which correspond to the seeds of flow- 
ering plants, since they are capable 
of reproducing the plant. Collect as 
many kinds of mosses as you can, be- 
ing especially careful to get them in 
the fruiting condition. Label them 
neatly, telling where and when you 
collected them, and put them on exhi- 
bition in your school room. 

What kinds of birds are present at 
this time of the year? What is their 
chief food? Will they eat injurious 
things or useful things? Are they 
in this way friendly or unfriendly? 
Can you observe any change in their 
feeding habits when the ground is 
covered with snow or crusted over 
with ice? 

Fourth Grade.—Locate as many 


kinds of pine trees as you can and 
then study them in reference to the 
ripening of the cones. How many 
years does it take for each kind of 
tree to ripen a cone? Study the 
shape and size of the various cones. 
both mature and immature ones. 
Note each scale of the cone carefully. 
Some kinds of pines are distinguished 
from. others by the little thorn near 
the tip of the scale. Break the cone 
open and see how many seeds are lo- 
cated upon the upper sides of the 
scales. Will these seeds germinate? 
Try them. 


tree, 


‘tions. 





Study also the human teeth. Ex- 
amine your own mouth with a mir- 
ror, and also the teeth of your school 
mates. How many are there alto- 
gether? How many kinds are there? 
How many teeth of each kind? What 
is the use of each kind? Draw a 
picture of the lower jaw and of the 
upper jaw? How should the teeth 
be cared for? 

Fifth Grade—Study Agriculture. 

Sixth Grade—Study the stems of 
flowering plants. They can be 
classed into two groups by means of 
their stems. You may take the corn 
stalk as an example of one class, and 
the maple as the example of the 
other. Cut the maple in cross sec- 
You will notice there is a 
pith in the middle, surrounded by 
wood of greater or less thickness, 
and this is surrounded by bark. 
Sketch some woody stems and show 
this structure. Now examine the 
corn stem. You will notice that 
there is no bark that can be sepa- 
rated from this stem as in the case 
of the maple, ete. You will notice 
little dots scattered throughout the 
pith. Slice these lengthways and 
you will see that they are veins. 
These in reality contain the wood 
of the corn. You see therefore that 
the wood is here scattered through- 
out the pith, and note the arrange- 
ment of the circles around it as in 
case of the other plants examined. 
All lilies and many other plants have 
stems like the corn. Most trees and 
many other’ plants have stems like 
the maple. The former are called 
monocotts, and the latter discotts. 

Take trips into the woods and 
fields and watch the birds eating. 
How many of these are insect eating 
birds? What kinds of insects do 
they eat? Do they eat the active in- 
sect, or the egg of the insect or its 
chrysalis or lava? 

Seventh Grade.—Mushrooms are 
of interest to all. The question of- 
ten arises how to distinguished a 
mush room from a toad stool. There 
is no general rule. It is necessary 
for the person who desires to know 
whether a given. form is edible or 
poisonous for that person to know 
that particular kind and each par- 
ticular kind which he wishes to eat. 
Mushrooms are of interest, however, 
aside from their edibility. Did you 
ever stop to wonder whether they 
produced seeds or whether they blos- 
somed, and if not, how they are pro- 
pagated? There are two great 
groups of toad stools, one having 
the gills and the other the pores. 
The gills are little thin plates hang- 
ing down from the main cap of the 
toad stools. If, however, the fun- 
gus belongs to the pore class, the 
lower side of the cap will be found 
to be penetrated by numerous very 
small pores and no gills will be pres- 
ent. You can readily classify the 
toadstools and mushrooms of your 


| neighborhood into these two classes. 


Some of each group are edible and 
some are poisonous. It is on the 
surface of these gills or on the 
membrane lining these pores that 
very numerous srores for the pur- 
pose of reproducing the plant are 
borne. ¥ 
Skeletons of animals. Secure, if 
possible, for your school skeletons 
of one or two animals. For exam- 
ple the dog. cat, or sheep. It is very 
often possible to pick up a nearly 
complete skeleton which has lain 
out doors until it has become com- 
pletely bleached and clean. Com- 
pare the skeleton of one of these an- 
imals with the other, bone for bone. 
noting their difference and similar- 
ity. If you have all the bones of 
the legs complete. bore holes in the 
bones and wire them together in 
proper position so as to show the 
proper workings of the joints. Pos- 
sibly you can wire a whole skeleton. 
F..L. STEVENS, 
A. & M. College, W. Raleigh, N. C. 





THOUSANDS HAVE KIDNEY 
TROUBLE AND DON’T KNOW IT 





To Prove What Swamp-Root, the Great Kidney Remedy, Will 
do for YOU, Every Reader of The Progressive Farmer May 


‘Have a Sample Bottle Sent Free by Mail. 





Weak and unhealthy kidneys are 
responsible for more sickness and 
suffering than any other disease, 
therefore, when through neglect or 
other causes, kidney trouble is per- 


mitted to continue, fatal results are . 


sure to follow. 


Your other organs may need atten- 
tion—but your kidneys most, because 
they do most and need attention 
first. 

If you are sick or “feel badly,” 
begin taking Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp- 
Root, the great kidney, liver and 
bladder remedy, because as soon as 
your kidneys begin to get better they 
will help all the other organs to 


health. A trial will convince anyone. 


The mild and immediate effect of 
Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp-Root, the great 
kidney and bladder remedy, is soon 
realized. It stands the highest for 
its wonderful cures of the most dis- 
tressing cases. Swamp-Root will set 
your whole system right, and the best 
proof of this is a trial. 


53 Cottage St., Melrose, Mass., 
January 11, 1904. 


Dear Sirs: “Ever since I was in 
the Army, I had more or less kidney 
trouble, and within the past year it 
became so severe and complicated 
that I suffered everything and was 
much alarmed—my strength and 
power was fast leaving me. I saw 
an advertisement of Swamp-Root and 
wrote asking for advice. I began the 
use of the medicine and noted a de- 
cided improvement after taking 
Swamp-Root only a short time. 

I continued its use and am thank- 
ful to say that I am entirely cured 
and strong. In order to be very sure 
about this, I had a doctor examine 
some of my water today and he pro- 
nounced it all right and in splendid 
condition. 

I know tha? your Swamp-Root is 
purely vegetable and does not con- 
tain any harmful drugs. Thanking 
you for my complete recovery and 


recommending Swamp-Root to all 
sufferers, I am.” 

Very truly yours, 

I. C. RICHARDSON. 


Swamp-Root is not recommended 
for everything, but it promptly cures 
kidney, liver and bladder troubles, 
the symptoms of which are, obliged 
to pass your water frequently night 
and day, smarting or irritation in 
passing, brick-dust or sediment in 
the urine, head ache, back ache, lame 
back, dizziness, poor digestion, 
sleeplessness, nervousness, heart dis- 
turbance due to bad kidney trouble, 
skin eruntions from bad blood, neu- 
ralgia, rheumatism, diabetes, bloat- 
ing, irritability, wornout feeling, 
lack of ambition, loss of flesh, sallow 
complexion, or Bright’s disease. 
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If your water, when allowed to re- 
main undisturbed in a glass or bottle 
for twenty-four hours, forms a sedi- 
ment or settling, or has a cloudy ap- 
pearance, it is evidence that your kid- 
neys and bladder need immediate at- 
tention. 

Swamp-Root is pleasant to take 
and is for sale the world over at 
druggists in bottles of two sizes and 
two prices—fifty-cent and one-dol- 
Jar. Don’t make any mistake, but 
remember the name, Swamp-Root, 
Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp-Root, and the 
address, Binghamton, N. Y., on every 








bottle. 


SPECIAL NOTE.—In order to prove the wonderful merits of 
Swamp-Root you may have a sample bottle and a book of valuable in- 
formation, both sent absolutely free by mail. The book contains many 
of the thousands upon thousands of testimonial letters received from 
then and women cured. The value and success of Swamp-Root are so 
well known that our readers are advised to send for a sample bottle. In 
sending your address to Dr. Kilmer & Co.. Binghamton, N. Y., be sure 


to say you read this generous offer 


in The Raleigh Progressive Farmer 


The genuineness of this offer is guaranteed. 








SLOANS 
LINIMENT 


[s0°6100) CUTes 
Swine Disease 









& Hog Cholera 
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SEND FOE TIOChi ag WITH DIRECTION? 
OREARL S SLOAN.615 ALBANY ST BOSTON MASS 
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5 00 BANK DEPOSIT 

“ R. R. Fare Paid. Notes 

taken on tuition. BEST 

and cheapest onearth. Don’t delay, Write to-day. 

GEORGIA-ALABAMA BUSINESS COLLEGE, Macon,Ga. 








Hege’s Improved Saw Mil 


ls builtin three sizes—Light, Medium and 
Heavy. Carriages 25 ft. to 60 ft. Hege’s Pat. 
Rectilineous Simultaneous Set-Works are 
recognized as having no equal] foraccuracy, 
the great desire of all sawyers. All our 
milJs are fitted with the 


Heacock-King Pat. Variable Feed Works 


which will increase the cut of the mill Sto 
60 per cent. Can be instantly changed from 
siow to fast while saw is in the cut. 

Write for our New Catalogue K. 


Salem Iron Works 


WINSTON-SALEM, N. CU, 
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GENERAL NEWS 


The Lesser Events of Last Week. 


Russians are pushing work on the 
Black Sea fleet with the greatest en- 
ergy. 

Everything continues quiet along 
the front of the hostile armies in 
Manchuria. 








The uprising of Filipino insurgents 
in the island of Samar is regarded 
as serious. 


The President has accepted an in- 
vitation to visit Richmond, Va., some 
time this year. 

Congress is steadily developing a 
disposition to reduce all supply bills 
to the minimum. 


The Census Bureau reports 11,848,- 
213 bales of cotton ginned up to De- 
cember .13th last. 


A call has been issued for an inter- 
state cotton convention to be held at 
New Orleans January 24 to 26, 1905. 


Two banks at Connaut, Ohio, have 
suspended, resulting from runs since 
the exposure of the Chadwick mat- 
ter. 


Six men are dead and two others 
are dying from the effects of wood 
alcohol poisoning near Prestonberg, 
Ky. 

The protestants in the case of 
Senator Smoot rested their case and 
the other side will be heard January 
10th. 


Nearly all religious sects in Ameri- 
ca show a larger percentage of in- 
crease the past year than in previous 
years. 


The American Forest Congress 
will meet in Washington this week. 
President Roosevelt will make an ad- 
dress. 


Senator Foraker does not believe 
the bill to reduce Congressional rep- 
resentation in Southern States will 
be passed. 


Ex-Governor Eagle, of Arkansas, 
died at his home in Little Rock. He 
was president of the Southern Bap- 
tist Convention. 


Plans have been completed for a 
number of wireless telegraph stations 
along the coast from Portland. Me., 
to Galveston, Texas. 


Nan Patterson is again to be tried 
on the charge of murder of Caesar 


Young; there will be no reduction of 
bail, fixed at $20,000. 


Mr. Oliver W. Stewart was deposed 
as chairman of the Prohibition Na- 
tional Committee and Robert H. Pat- 
ton was elected to succeed him. 


armers in a number of Southern 
States are holding mass meetings 
and pledging themselves to hold their 
cotton and not sell it under ten 
cents. 


Several Southern Senators will op- 
pose the arbitration treaties unless 
the latter are amended so as to ex- 
clude the repudiated debts of South- 
ern States from arbitration. 


The suit instituted by the Govern- 
ment against the alleged Paper Trust 
involves the same principles, it 1s 
stated, which entered into the suit 
against the Sugar Trust in 1895. 





In his annual report Lieutenant- | 
General Chaffee, Chief of the Gen-. 
eral Staff. declares the absence of 
the army canteen has a_ pernicious 
effect. } 


The Attorney-General, it is stated, 
is preparing a bill providing for the 
adjustment of railroad rates by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, 
subject to the review of a court of 
commerce. | 


Director North of the Census Bu- 
reau gives notice that the cotton 
ginners’ report will be discontinued 
unless they receive the hearty co- 
operation of the cotton. growers of 
the South. 


Senator Stewart, of Nevada, has 
introduced a bill to raise the salary 
of the President from $50,000 to 
$100,000 a year, the Vice-President 
from $8,000 to $20,000, and Senators 
and Representatives from $5,000 to 
$10,000. 


The growth of cotton spinning in 
the States where the staple is grown 
is one of the significant features of 
modern industrial history. In the 
last decade—according to official sta- 
tistics—the increase in the world’s 
consumntion of cotton has been 24 
per cent; the increase in the United 
States has been 29 per cent, and the 
increase in the States comprising 
the Cotton Belt, 166 per cent. 


The annual report of Commission- 
er of Education William T. Harris 
shows that 16,009,361 pupils, or 20 
per cent of the country’s population 
attended the rublie schools during 
the year ended June 30. Compared 
with the preceding six years this is 
a slight decrease. The total cost 
of the public school system is given 
at $251,457,625, or an increase of 
$16,000,000 over 1903. Last year 
1,578,032 colored children were en- 
rolled in negro common schools in 
the former 16 slave State and the 
District of Columbia. The. enroll- 
ment in 1877 was 573,506. Since 
1877 it is estimated that $130,000,- 
000 has been expended in educating 
colored children in the former slave 


States. and nearlv $600,000,000 for 
white children of the same section. 








Ex-Chancery Clerk Cured of Cancer 
—Six Others Cured, also—Strong * 
Endorsement for the Combi- 
"nation Oil Cure. 


Williamabnre. Miaa., June 8, 1904. 
Dr. D. M. Bye o., Indianapolis, Ind. 


My Dear &trs:—Thanks to you and vour 
moat wonderful treatment, I hav n cured 
for more than 18 months, and h recom- 
mended your treatment. to six others, who 
had cancers of from one to ten years’ star d- 
ing, und all are cured, and are to-dav prais- 
ing the name of Pr. D. M. Rve end his won- 
derful medicine. Ob, that the afflicted every- 
where woul try it and be convinced. I 
would just like to travel and ‘tell it to everyv- 
one who has cancer, were 1 able to do ao, of 
my own accord—to tell them what vou have 
done for me and others of our country. I 
can hardly rest satiafied when so many need 
vour medicines. Do you know, 89 manv 
people look upon vonr advertisements as so 
many quack nottrums that are afioat over 
the land, and wil! not trv it for ‘fear of being 
dnped? I can get vou testimontals from all 
who have heen cured here. I was the Old 
Chancery Clerk of this cnunty at ‘the time I 
took your treatment. In any way I can 
serve vou, my benefactors, command me. 


ours trulv 
R. NORWOOD, Ex-Chancery Clerk. 
All lg lt ss oe ren nog at | 
soothin my oils. 0’ 
saintesens endowse it. Write for free book to 
the Home office, Dr. D. M. Bye Co, Drawer 


No. 6. Iron Age* 
Combined Double and 
Single Wheel Hoe, 
Hill and Drill Seeder 


is always the result of using Iron Age Implements. 
Being built to get the greatest possible results for labor 
expended, they do farm and garden work better and 
quicker than any tools made. A new Iron Age Implement, and one that is very 
successful, is No. 19—Wheel Plow and Cultivator. It is simple, strong and light run- 
ning. Combines the best wheel plow and cultivator ever produced. Like all other 
Iron Age Implements it’s guaranteed to give entire satisfaction. 
You can make more money, save more, and lessen your work, if you send for the 
Iron Age Book for 1905. It describes Seed Drills, Wheel Hoes, 
Riding Cultivators, Potato Planters, Horse Hoes and Culti- 
vators. Gives you the prices and all details. The book 
is Write at once. 


BATEMAN MFG@Q. CO., 
Box 189, Grenloch, N. J. 
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CHEMICAL COMPANY 
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605, Department 81, Indianapolis, Ind. 


BEATS ALL the corn planters | 
for planting corn. #Beats all the,’ 
cotton plantersSfor [planting cot-| 
ton. Beats all the planters ever made 
for planting ~~ Be 
peas, beans, 
peanuts, vel 
vet beans, 
canteloupes 
sorghum, 
etc. 
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We have never 
made a claim 
for the’ Cole 
nter that is not 
supported by the testi- 
mony of thousands of 
intelligent, progres: 
sive farmers. When 
you find out how to 
save time, money ard 
labor you WILL BUY 


ASCOLE PLANTER. 


The Cole Universal Planter 


This planter is SIMPLE, and EAsy TO RUN. It lasts many years with little or no 
repairs. Itdoesa greater variety of work in the most perfect manner, and saves 


many times its cost overthe work of any other planter. Won't you write for 
CATALOGUE and find out whet it is worth to you? A POSTAL CARD 


will bring it to you. 


The Cole Manufacturing Co. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 











piliidep hereon Ren an —STEEL STOCK TANKS— 
P i of every description. 
Mil. Made as Great Saving in Freight. 
ura 
os én eon 7 This is our 51st year. 
: usage. Description. THE TEMPLE PUMP ©o., Mfgrs. 





Meagher and Canal Streets, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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STATE NEWS _ 





GENUINE 


ee ee 


PERUVIAN GUANO 











Manipulated in no way. 
A fine natural bird manure 


Never Has Been Equalled 
Never Will Be Equalied. 


SHIPMENTS FROM 


WILMINGTON, N. ©. 
NORFOLK, VA. 


Smith-Davis Co., 


importers, 
WILMINGTON, N.C, 


Nitrate of Soda, Muriate of Potash. 
* * 


SELECTED PEACH TREES FOR SALE. 


Cheney’s “September Queen,” 2 to 8 feet 
high, #80 per 1,000; $5.00 per 100. 
heney’s “8-Crate Elberta,” 2 to 8 feet high, 
$25 der 1,000; $4.00 per 100. 
Cheney’s “Improved Elberta,” 2 to 8 feet, 
From $15 to $20 yer 1000; $8 00 per 10. 
AnO of the above trees at $1.09 a dozon. 
All of my stock budded, from tae best bear- 
~~ trees. Send for circulars. 
eferences: Exchange Bank and First Na- 
ttonal Bauk, Rome, Ga. 


W. T. CHENEY, Rome, Ga. 


RED POLLED CATTLE, 


Best for Milk, Butter and Beef. POLAND 
CHINAS, prize winning families. 
100 White Plymouth Rock, 8lso Barred. 
Bronze Turkeys, Madison Square Garden 
fag oe oy oe weighs lbs, hens 
lbs. White Hollands from prize-winners. 
Albemarle Prolific Seed Corn, 163% bu. 
Sheijed grain to the acre. 
ARROWHEAD STOCK FARM, 
Charlottesville, Va. 





























Sam’. B, Woops, 
Proprietor. 








Farmers’ Exchange 


RATES OF ADVERTISING. 


Two cents a word for first insertion, and 
one cent a-word for each additional inser- 
tion, each figure or initial counting as a sep 
arate word. 














TO REDUCE STOCK we offer White Wy- 
andotte Pullets and Cockerels at $190 each; 
five for $4.00. Kggs in season. FAIRVIEW 
FARM, Boonville, N.C. 





WANTED—An ‘industrious, sober, bonest 
and reliable man, to be foreman on pianta- 
tion. Will pay good wages, with chance of 
advancement second year. Address “G,”’ 
care of Progressive Farmer. 


WANTED—Nice ash timber. Will 
cash money for all tracts close to rail 
Write us how much yon have. E. C. BRIN- 
SER & SONS, Wise, N.C. 


HERE THEY AKRE!—As fine Barred Ply- 
mouth Rocks as you ever saw, warranted 
thoroughbred, at $1.2 each. URAHA POUL- 
TRY FARM, Rich Square, N. C. 


CORN HUSKER AND SHREVUDER, with 
Elevators, in first class order; will sell, or 
trade for any kind of live stock. J. O 
HARDIE, Brown Summit, N. C. 


WANTED.—Five to ten thousand bushels 
of Clay, Black, Whippoowill, Mixed and 
White peas. State quanity and name best 
price, Ff. O. B. your railroad station, when 
writing. HICKORY MILLING COMPANY, 
Hickory, N.C. 


DO YOU SHIP LETTUCE?—If so, use the 
South Side % Bbl. Lettuce basket. Solid 
Tops and wire clamps. SOUTH SIDE Mfg. 
Co., Petersburg, Va. 


FARM HAND to feed stock and farm one 
year; send refernce. Also want to book 
orders for young Merino Rams and register- 
ed Duroc Jersey pigs, June delivery. SAM 
ARCHER, Statesville, N.C. 


I WISH to correspond with some person 
or persons who wish to ome. in raisin 
pepe gas goad —_ — = a R. 

ave the very best farm for e 
Franklin Goanty, N. ©. H. F. FREEMAN, 
Wilson, N. C 


RUBBER STAMPS made on short notice. 
Try me with an order. Agents wanted. Write 
for catalogue. W. If. TERRY, Holloman 
Building, Raleigh, N. C. 


WANTED-—Reliable party to solicit con- 
signments of Fruits, Produce, Eggs and 
Poultry. Write us at once for particulars. 
TRIUNE FRUIT & PRODUCE UCO., 18 Roa 
noke Dock, Norfolk, Va. 


BUSINESS PRINTING for Farmers. Use 
good stationery with your own name and 
name of your farm oes, Pk aT Write 
or prices to MUTUAL PUBLISHING CO., 
Raleigh, N.C. (This company prints THE 
PROGRESSIVE FARMER.) 
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FROM CURRITUCK TO CHEROKEE. 
Items of Interest Gleaned from Our Cor- 
respondents and Exchanges. 


A general meeting of hard yara 
spinners is to be held in Charlotte 
January 5th. 

It is now believed that dynamite 
caused the reservoir disaster at Win- 
ston-Salem. 


Mortimer Brooks, the New York 
millionair who shot himself while 
gunning near Pittsboro, hes so far 
recovered as to be out of danger. 


Bunnie P. Mangum, aged 22, and 
a bridegroom of only a few weeks, 
was accidentally shot and instantly 
killed by his brother-in-law, Spurgeon 
Bailey, near Raleigh last week. 


Governor-elect Glenn is to be in- 
augurated Wednesday, January 11th, 
and will deliver his address at mid- 
day; a special train will carry the 
Governor from Winston-Salem to 
Raleigh, accompanied bv the Forsyth 
Guards. 


The State Labor Commissioner 
finds that there are now in North 
Carolina 314 textile mills, an in- 
crease of fifteen over last year; 
2,178,964 spindles, an increase of 
344,543; 48,396 looms, an increase of 
3,200; 3,477 knitting machines, an 
increase of 284. There are 37,555 em- 
ployes, an increase of 7,231 over a 
year ago. 


The corner-stone of the new 
agricultural building at the A. & 
M. College in Raleigh will be laid 
January 10th, at 3.30 p. m., under a 
srecial communication of the Grand 
Lodge of Masons now being called 
to do this work. Governor Aycock 
will deliver the address and Prof. 
Henry Jerome Stockard will read an 
original poem. 


Mr. Josiah William Bailey, chair- 
man of the executive committee, an- 
nounces that a “convention of the 
friends of temperance” will meet in 
Raleigh on the 19th of January. This 
convention is to prevent any back- 
ward step in the temperance move- 
ment, to give emphasis to certain im- 
Lrovements desired in the present 
Legislature, and for other purposes. 


The Merchants’ Journal of Raleigh 
has been purchased by a new cor- 
poration of which Editor Norman H. 
Johnson is the chief stockholder. 
Mr. Johnson has made a reputation 
for himself as the leader in organ- 
izing the merchants of this and ad- 
joining States. He now has an op- 
portunity to build up a great trade 
~aper, and this we expect to see him 


do. 


As a result of a controversy in 
their place of business in Raleigh 
Thursday, 29th, Mr. James H. Alford 
was fatally shot by his junior part- 
ner, Mr. Raymond D. Bynum. When 
the smoking pistol had been wrench- 
ed from his hand by the wounded 
man, aided by two employes, the 
slayer walked deliberately out of the 
building and made his escape. Seven 
hours later Mr. Alford died on the 





operating table in Rex Hospital. Mr. 





Alford was regarded as one of the 
best men in Raleigh. Bynum, who 
had been on a drunk, has not yet 
been captured. | 


A movement for the formation of 
a new county in the vicinity of Ashe- 
ville to be composed of portions of 
Rutherford, Polk, Henderson, and 
McDowell, is on foot. It is pro- 
posed to take in the following town- 
ships: Chimney Rock in Rutherford, 
Cooper’s Gap in Polk, Morgan town- 
ship, Broad River and Bat Cave. 


Raleigh dispatch: The statement 
of North Carolina finances given out 
by Auditor Dixon is a very gratify- 
ing one, showing a balance of the 
general fund of almost exactly $340- 
000. The Treasurer, however, will 
have very pressing demands upon 
him in the next 60 days. This 
month he will have to pay out $200,- 
000 for pensions, and in January 
will be called on for $200,000 for 
the public schools and also for $76,- 
000 interest. He says that before 
February 1st he will have to ray 
out at least $650,000. 


Observer: It is said to be prac- 
tically certain that the next Speaker 
of the Lower House of the Legisla- 
ture will be Mr. O. H. Guion, of 
New Bern. This information is 
learned from a gentleman who is well 
acquainted with the political situa- 
tion. The next Legislature is com- 
posed of 108 Democrats and nineteen 
Republicans, and it is understood 
that more than half of the Democrats 
have ‘pledged themselves to his sup- 
port, so that his friends consider his 
election already safe. 


New Bern dispatch, 23rd: Thomas 
W. Dewey, whose history in connec- 
tion with the Farmers and Mer- 
chants Bank of this city is so well- 
known as to need no repetition here, 
arrived in this city on the morning 
train from Goldsboro accompanied 
by Messrs. Frank Daniels, his attor- 
ney, his brothers, Charles and Ernest 
Dewey, and the Messrs. Borden, of 
Goldsboro. Here he surrendered to 
Sheriff Biddle who was at the depot, 
he having been advised that Dewey 
was on the train coming down to give 
himself up. Messrs. Dewey and Bor- 
den qualified as bondsmen for $40,- 
000, and Dewey returned to Golds- 
boro on the evening train, stating 
that in a few days he would return 
to this city to remain until his trial 
at the April term of court. 


Col. Olds: The Supreme Court 
today decided the very important 
case of the North Carolina Corpor- 
ation Commission against the At- 
lantic Coast Line Railroad involving 
the power of the Commission to re- 
quire this railway to make connec- 
tion with the Southern Railway at 
Selma by putting on an extra train. 
The Superior Court decided against 
the Commission. The Supreme 
Court reverses fhis and holds that 
the Commision has full power to 
compel railways as public highways 
to make connection with other lines 
even if an extra train has to be put 
on to do this———Another important 
decision is that in State against Van 
felt involving the right of labor un- 
ions to refuse to work material made 





by manufactures employing non-un- 
ion men. The Supreme Court, 
Judge Connor delivering the opin- 
ion, quashed the bill, holding that it 
charged no criminal offence and 
holding further that the motive for 
the act was not violative of the pres- 
ent criminal laws. 





Lecturer Cates in Johnston. 
Mr. H. M. Cates, Lecturer for the 


Farmers’ State Alliance, will return 
to Johnston County this week to 
finish up the reorganization of the 
Alliance in that county. He has al- 
ready reorganized the northern side 
of the county and will now work on 
the south side of the river. 

Mr. Cates is an earnest worker and 
attractive speaker. He is an active 
and progressive farmer, and knows 
the needs and benefits of organiza- 
tion among the farmers. 

Let every farmer, and others for 
that matter, in reach of his appoint- 
ments go out to hear him. They 
will be well repaid for the time given 
to him. T. B. PARKER, 

Secretary. 


PETERKIN COTTON SEED 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS! 


ms | direct from originator and growe.. 
All cotton planters write for prices on 
seed. Why experiment with new and 
untried varieties? 


PETERKIN 


Cotton has stood the test for more than 
twenty years. Yield, 48per cen.t lint. 


J. A. PETERKIN, 
Fort Motte, S. C. 


























. PORTABLE. 
GASOLINEENGINE 


SHREDDERS 


and all heavy farm machinery, 
Always ready for use. 


Safe, Simple an@ Satisfactory. 


f Write for catalog G and ‘state 
your requirements. 


White-BlaKeslee Mfg. Co.; 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


Didnt 
~\ (INCORPORATED ) 


BUSINESS—W hen youthink of going oft 
to school, write for College Journal and Spe- . 
cial Offers of the Leading Business and Short- 
hand Schools. Capital Stock, $30,000.00. 
King’s Business ng gg Raleigh, 


N. C., or Charlotte, N. C. |We also 
teach Bookkeeping, Shorthand, ooh hod mail] 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF 
MEDICINE, "/oemronD, 


VIRGINIA. 
MEDICINE--DENTISTRY-- PHARMACY 


. 
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Is Absolutely Guaranteed 





Also all standard arms when 
U. M. G. ammunition is used 
as specified on the seals of 
the cartridge boxes. Buy ‘‘The 
Guaranteed Ammunition”’ and 


be sure. 
Descriptive Catalogues Free. 








THE UNION METALLIG 
CARTRIDGE COMPANY 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
Agency: 313 Breadway, New. York. 








oe IN 10 go 





BY ONE MAN, with the FOLDING SAWING MACHINE. It 
saws down trees. Folds like a pocket knife. Saws any kind of 
timber on any kind of ground. One man can saw more timber 
withit than 2 menin any other way, and doit easier. Send for 
FREE illustrated catalog, showing latest IMPROVEMENTS 
and rae from thousands. First order secures agency. Addrcas 
OLDING SAWING MACHINE CO., 
16418 3 Clinton Street, Chiergo, tslinols. 








FREY’S 
VERMIFUGE 


ts the same good, old-fash- 
medicine that has saved 

the lives of little children for 
the past 60 years. It is a med- 
rot made to cure. It has 
cats uae to fail. If 

we ar is _— get a bot- 


FREY’S VERMIFUGE 
A FINE TONIC FOR’ CHILDREN 


Do not take a substitute. If 


ra druggist does not keep 
send twenty-five cents in 


Stamps to 
EH. c& Ss. FREY 
Baltimore, Md. 
ax4 a bottle will be mailed you. 


























WATCHES, CLOCKS, . 


Sliverware and Jewelry, 


Also Repairing promptly done. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. rite to us or call and ex- 
aminé our stock and work when in the city 


T. W. BLAKE, Jeweler, 


Fayetteville St. RALEIGH, N.C. 


TOBACCO GROWER 


Should send for a free sample copy of 


THE SOUTHERN TOBACCONIST. 


It gives the weekly market reports from all over 
the country. It helps you to “ar better payin 
crops by telling what tobacco is in most demand. 
It lets you know when prices are up and down and 
keeps you well posted. Sent for a year—52 is- 
sues—for $1.00. Address 


SOUTHERN TOBACCONIST, 
Dept. P. F. Richmond, Va. 
























$ -80 For 
; 2 200 Egg 
INCUBATO 


Perfect in construction and 
action, Hatches every fertile 
egg. Write for catalog to-day. 












PECAN 


p NURSERIES 

% KY J.A.BEAFP rroe. 
> PALATH A. FLA. 
SEND FOR PRICE L/ST 








TEACHERS’ READING COURSE. 





Conducted by Miss ADA.V. WomMBLE, Ral- 
eigh, N. C., to whom all corres denbe re- 
garding the Course should be addressed. 


Foreign Aid in the Revolutionary 
War—lIl. 


In the first article of this series, 
I have mentioned Benjamin Franklin 
as the commissioner to solicit aid 
from France, and LaFayette as a 
volunteer who did not wait for his 
government to act. Lafayette fitted 
up a ship at his own expense and, 
coming to America, offered his ser- 
vices to Congress as a volunteer 
without pay. Other European offi- 
cers who gave valuable help to the 
American cause were, besides the 
German Kalb, the Poles Kosciuszko 
and Pulaski. 

In the disastrous defeat. of our 
army at Camden, Kalb, who com- 
manded the Delaware men, met his 
death. After his horse. had been 
shot under him, he continued to 
fight on foot. At last, hoping to 
stem the tide of defeat, he led a 
charge, took fifty prisoners and re- 
fused to believe he was defeated till 
Cornwallis himself | overwhelmed 
him: with numbers. Even then he 
did not yield until he was disabled by 
many wounds. After three days of 
suffering the brave fighter died. 
“Opulent, and happy in his wife and 
children, he-gave to the United 
States his life and his example. Con- 
gress decreed him a monument.” 
Kosciuszko was elected for the north- 
ern service. 

Baron Steuben, a Prussian who 
had come over to help us, thorough- 
ly drilled Washington’s army during 
that terrible winter at Valley Forge. 

Casimir Pulaski, who came over 
after Lafayette, had lost his father 
and brothers in the Polish war. For 
attempting to carry off the king of 
Poland, he suffered the confiscation 
of his property, and he was sentenced 
to outlawry and death. A poverty- 
stricken exile, he was living in Mar- 
seilles in southern France, when he 
was recommended to Franklin, who 
paid his passage to the United States 
and wrote Congress a note recount- 
ing his services to Poland. 

The help from the French govern- 
ment, however, mentioned in the pre- 
ceding article, did not come quickly. 
“The king would break out into a 
passion whenever he heard of help 
furnished to the Americans,” says 
Mr. Bancroft. Franklin had been 
using all his influence in favor of a 
treaty, but, probably, he would have 
been put off still longer, if news had 
not come of Burgoyne’s surrender 
at Saratoga. After this disastrous 
defeat of the British, there was in 
England a “general cry for peace.” 
Some of the English statesmen fav- 
ored a recognition of the independ- 
ence of the colonies; even the king 
declared, “The time may come when 
it will be wise to abandon all North 
America but Canada, Nova Scotia, 
and the Floridas. The French gov- 
ernment could not withstand the en- 
thusiasm aroused by this American 
victory, and after a delay of about 








‘three months more, the treaty was 
signed February 6, 1778. 


In this treaty, the United States 





was bound not to accept terms of 
peace until Great Britain should rec- 
ognize the independence of the 
United States. 

“ When the French fleet finally 
came to the help of the patriots, the 
result of its coming must, at first, 
have been disappointing. We read 
of no.victories gained, but rather of 
failures, for various reasons, to ren- 
der the expected aid. 

But in the closing scene of the 
great war drama, the fleet rendered a 
noble and conspicuous part. 

After the battle of Guilford Court 
House, Cornwallis retreated to Vir- 
ginia. Being reinforced there, he 
had a little campaign against La- 
fayette. At the end of July, Corn- 
walls was at Yorktown with 7,000 


men. Up to this time, the British |. 


had always been safe at the water’s 
edge, because they controlled the 
sea. Now all this was to be changed 
by the arrival of a great French 
fleet, commanded by Count de 
Grasse. In August, Washington 
learned that he could have the aid 
of this fleet on the Virginia coast, 
and at once he moved with 6,000 men 
(4,000 of them Frenchmen under 
Count Rochambeau) from the Hud- 
son to the Chesapeake Bay. It was a 
swift and skillful movement. Clin- 
ton did not suspect its purpose till 
Washington was beyond Philadel- 
phia. Washington made straight for 
his mark, and by the last of Decem- 
ber, had 16,000 men in front of Corn- 
wallis at Yorktown, while the great 
French fleet closed in behind” and 
prevented escanve. On the 19th of 
October, the British army surren- 
dered. 

Having discussed, in this _ brief 
manner, the aid given by the French 
government, I shall consider more 
in detail the service of the romantic 
young volunteer, Lafavette. 





The Progressive Farmer and Cot- 


ton Plant gets better all the time. 1 |. 


have not seen a copy in a year that 


was not worth more to me than the | 


subscription price. Suecess to you. 
—A. H. Lennon, Whiteville, N. C., 
R. F. D. No. 1. 





I see a great deal said about -the 
boll weevil of Texas, and plans to 
remove him, but never have seen any 


suggestion by any one to ask the| 


Lord to remove him—Who sent him 
of course. The Bible says that 
prayer will remove mountains, and 
the prayer of the righteous availeth 
much.” I pen this imperfect hint 
for the abler to think of. I am one 


that believes the Lord sends every 
thing for a purpose, best known to 


Himself.—S. H. Gower, Wake a? 


latin 


Are you fond of 
your face? If so, 
use Williams’ 
Shaving Soap. 


Sold everywhere. Free trial sample 
for 2-cent stamp to pay postage, 
Write for booklet «* How to Shave.’’ 


The J. B. Williams Co., Glastonbury, Ct. 








Potash 


is necessary for cotton to produce 
high yields and good fibre. 

Write for our valuable books on 
fertilization; they contain informa- 
tion that means dollars to the 
farmers, Sent free on request. 
Write now while you think of it 
to the 


GERMAN KALI WORKS 
New York— Atlanta, Ga.— 
93NassauSt.,or (7) 2% So. Broad 






















Permanent Cure Guar- 
anteed, without knife, X-Ray, Arsenic 
or Acids ; no inconvenience. Write Sor book. 
Southern Gancer Sanatorium 
1520 E. Monument St. Baltimore, Md. 





WE WILL PAY YOU TO SOLICIT 
SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


The Progressive Farmer will pay a libera 
commission to reiiable men who wish to so- 
licit subscriptions among their neighbors 
and friends. For particulars, address 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 


Raleigh, N. O. 











Sey TRADE MARKS, 


COPYRICHTS AND DESICNS. 
Send your business direct to Washington, 
saves time, costs less, better i a 

by Sn te nt to U. 8. pF ro pari FREE 
ary examinations made, "gs fee not due un seer 
op Bema PERSONAL at ON GIVEN—19 YEARS 
gee EXPERIENCE. Book ‘‘How to obtain Patents,”’ 
, sent free. Patents procured through E. G. Siggers 
ae special notice, without charge, in the 


INVENTIVE AGE 
E.G. SIGGER 









918 F St., N. W., 
yWASHINGTON, D. C. 


Pros | 















ALONC — ; 
The Southern Railway 











Sections Favorable to the 
Location of Farmers. 
a] 


The Farmer who is not satis- 
fied with the prices he is ob- 
taining for his products; who 
desires an agreeable change of 
climate, or who is anxious to 
obtain a home at low cost, 
should buy a farm in the vicin- $ 
ity of some busy manufactur- 
ing center of the South, where 
farming products are the high- 
est, the prices of land the low- 
est, and climate and surround- 
ings the most agreeable. 2 
: 


Pie 


For printed matter giving 
full particulars, write 


MM. V. RICHARDS, 
Land and Industrial 
Agent Southern Rail- 
way, coarseness 
DOG : 3: : 
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OUR YOUNG PEOPLE 


Why I Love My Dollie. 


Come, tell me, dolly, if you know 
What makes dear mother love you so. 
Is it because you're very fair, 

And have such pretty golden hair? 
Or just because you always do 
Whatever mother wants you to; 
And grow more ‘loving ev’ry day. 
And try to never disobey ? 








As dollies cannot talk much yet, 

Tl tell you what I love my pet. 

Well, yes, your goodness does, I’m 
sure, 

Make mother love you all the more; 

But that is.not the reason true 

Which makes me care so much for 

. you; 

I love you for this fact alone— 

Because you are my very own! 

—Cincinnati Enquirer. 





A TRIP TO THE MOON. 
Some of the Odd Things One Might Find 
on Such a Voyage. 


How would you like to take a trip 
to the moon? It would be a long 
journey, taking more than six 
months if you went with the speed 
of an express train; or if you trav- 
eled with the swiftness of a ball from 
a modern cannon, it. would take 
about as long as a trip across the 
Atlantic in a fast steamer. Under 
average atmospheric conditions, a 
large telescope gives up a view of the 
moon as it would be without the tele- 
scope at a distance of 800 miles 
from us. 

The necessary outfit for the jour- 
ney must be much more extensive 
than for any trip on the earth, even 
the trip to the North Pole. There 
will be no chance “to live off the 
country.” In addition to warm 
clothing and food you must carry 
with you all you need to drink, and 
the problem of keeping it from freez- 
ing or thawing it out if frozen will 
not be an easy one to solve. There 
is practically no air on the moon, 
and you must take along a supply 
for breathing. If you expect to make 
a fire and cook your dinner you must 
take, in addition to fuel, an addi- 
tional supply of air to keep your fire 
going. 

But suppose that in some way you 
are landed on the moon with a sup- 
ply of things necessary for sustain- 
ing life. If you are on a part of 
the moon on which the sun is shining 
you will marvel, perhaps, first of 
all, at the dazzling brilliance of the 
sunlight and the intense blackness 
of the shadows. Everything in the 
shade will be in almost total dark- 
ness, as there is no air filled with 
little dust particles to scatter the 
sunlight so that it may illuminate 
the places out of the direct path of 
its rays. 

And what a sense of desolation 
will present itself to your view! The 
Desert of Sahara would look like a 
luxuriant park in comparison with 
the lunar landscape. Not a blade of 
grass, not a tree, or brook, or lake— 
nothing but a vast, stony, silent 
desert. There are plains, not quite 
as level as our Western prairies and 
great numbers of mountains, most 
of them much steeper than those on 
the earth; they are not grouped in 


long ranges, as our terrestrial moun- 
tains generally are, but are scattered 
all over the surface, singly and in 
irregular groups. Most of them are 
shaped more or less like our terres- 
trial voleanoes, and they probably 
were volcanoes ages ago, before the 
moon cooled off. 

If you happen to land on a part 
of the moon where it is early morn- 


‘ing you will have plenty of time for 


explorations before night comes on. 
The sun rises and sets as it does on 
the earth, but the time between sun- 
rise and sunset is nearly fifteen of 
our days. Then during the long lu- 
nar night our earth will act like the 
moon, and will light up that part of 
the moon’s surface which is turned 
toward it. Only there will be this 
curious difference: it will not rise 
and set, but will remain nearly sia- 
tionary in the same region of the 
sky.. From the side of the moon 


which is always turned away fron. 


us the earth, of course, can neyer be 
seen at all.—Selected. 





Armor-Plated Boys. 


One of the chief means of protec- 
tion to our great battleships are huge 
armor plates. It is important in 
these days that there hould be ar- 
mor-plated boys. A boy needs to 
be iron-clad on: 

His lips—against the first 
of liquor. 

His ears—against impure words. 

His hands—against wrong-doing. 

His feet—against going with bad 
company. 

His eyes—against dangerous books. 
and pictures. 


taste 


His pocket—against dishonest 
money. 

His tongue—against evil speak- 
ing. 


The Christian armor on her citi- 
zen gives more security to the nation 
than all the armor plates that are 
on her ships.—Exchange. 





Rev. Henry Sheets states in the 
Lexington Dispatch that one and a 
half million dollars have already 
been expended on the development of 
the power at the Narrows of the Yad- 
kin River, and that six millions have 
been laid aside for that purpose. 

















Poultry 
Supplies. 


If you want eggs during the win- 
ter, you must feed Animal Foods, 
such as 


Meat Meal, 
Beef Scraps, 
Blood Meal, 
Bone Meal, 


to take the place of the insects, 
worms, etc., which poultry get in 
summer. OYSTER SHELLS and 
GRIT are also prime necessities.. 
Write for Prices and Catalogue tell- 


ing what to use for Success and Profit 
with Poultry. 


T.W. Wood & Sons, Seedsmen, 
RICHMOND, - VIRGINIA. 


We ca complete stocks of Cyphers’ 
incubsters and Brooders, Poultry 
. Foods, Egg Producers, Lice and 
wders, Poultry 
Remedies, etc.. 


Helpful Catalogue mailed free. 














PS SAE 
SOOT 


Sane 





-Down Rebeating Shotguns 


The notion that one must pay from fifty dollars upwards in order to get 
a good shotgun has been pretty effectively dispelled since the advent of 


the Winchester Repeating Shotgun, 
of almost everybody’s purse. 


When it comes to shooting qualities no gun made beats them. 
Step into a gun store and examine one. 


are made in 12 and 16 gauge. . 


These guns are sold within reach 


They are safe, strong, reliable and handy, 


They * 


FREE: Send name and address on a postal card for our large illustrated catalogue. 
WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO., NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


A EEE AAA SERIE 





Carolina Poultry Farm, 


Cc. U. HINSHAW, Prop., 
R. F. D. 1, CLIMAX, N. C. 





S.C. BROWN LEGHORN and 


BARRED PLYMOUTH 
ROCK CHICKENS. 
FINE BERKSHIRE PIGS, 

FROM REGISTERED STOCK. e 





Four first premiums and Sweepstakes on 
Hogs at Central Carolina Fair, also two first, 
a@ second and three third premiums on 
Chickens. Write for prices. 





A"'en Silk Cotton Seed 


FOR SALE CHEAP. 


I will fillall orders sent in by the first of 
February, 1905, accompanied by the cash, 
sacked and delivered at the depot, 

FOR 65 CENTS PER BUSHEL 
in one hundred bushel lots. I had this cot- 
ton on exhibition at the South Carolina 
.State Fair. It will yie’d one-third lint, and 
sell at an advance of 8 to 4 cents per pound 
above the ordinary short staple cotton. 


Send orders to 
FRANK H. CREECH, 


Barnwell, 8. C. 


Refer to the Bank of Barnwell as to my 
reliability. 


SAN JOSE SCALE 


and other INSECTS killed by 


GOOD’S 
Caustic Potash Whale-Oll Soap No. 3 


Endorsed by U.S. Dept. of Agri. and State Experiment 
Stations. This soap is ‘s eee co as well aian Tseeet- 


cide. 601b, k * 100-1b. i 50; half barrel, 
$70 Ib., 8c per 1b? a re ees ee ie 
JAMES D, Original Maker, 
989-41 N. Front Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 














Smoke meat with 
EXTRACT OF SMOKE. 
Made from hickory wood. Gives delicious flavor, 
Cheaper, cleaner than old way. Send for cir- 

cular, E. Krauser & Bro., Milton, Pa. 





RALEIGH 
MARBLE 
WORKS. 


== 


==; COOPER BROS., PROPS., 
RALEIGH, N. C. 


= — 


Monuments 


AND 

















Iron Fence. 


i] CATALOGUE ON REQUEST 
“A We Pay the Freight 















catalogue 
for farmers 
we have addeda 
special page for the 
gardensofboysand girls. 
d.3.H. GREGORY & SON, 
Marblehead, Mase. 











most careful farmers 
and gardeners évery where 
place confidence in Ferry’s 
Seeds—the kind thatenever fail. 


FERRYS 


SEEDS 


have been the standard for 49 years. 
7 are not an experiment, 
Sold by all dealers. 1905 Seed 


@ Anyual free for the asking. 
DO. M. FERRY & CO., 
fy Detroit, Mich. 


SEWING MACHINES 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, 
PIANOS, ORGANS, TALK- 
ING MACHINES. ... . 


For LOWEST PRICES, address 


T. B. PARKER, S. B. A., 
RALEIGH, N. C. 











Reminiscences of Fifty Years 


By J. D. Hufham, halfa century a promi- 
nent figure in ry ag": life in North Carolina. 

Reminiscences by Dr. Hufham, of Rebuild- 
ine the Baptist Denomination after the war; 
4 4 


T. H. PRITCHARD, 
W. M. WINGATE, 
COLUMBUS DURHAM, 
C. T. BAILEY, 


and other Baptist worthies, will appear in 
THE BIBLICAL RECORDER IN 1905 


Subscribe now, and do not miss a number- 
pomotrg per year. On trial four months 50 
cents. 

Normal Course of Sunday School Teachers 
by Hight C. Moore, begins in January, and 
will run four months. With this we offer 
each week a special treatment of the lessons 


FOR SUNDAY SCHOOL TEACHERS 


Studies in Bible Biography and Doctrine, 
by Dr. W. R. Cullom, Wake Forest College. 
Each generation must learn ;the Bible, 
anew. ow is it with your children? 
In addition to these features, 


THE BIBLICAL RECORDER 


will present the news of the world, the news 
of the churches, fearless editorial comment, 
ood home reading, and all the features of a 
igh-class religious and family paper. 
f you are a Baptist, yon cannot do well 
without it. 
$1.50 Yer Year. On Trial Four 
‘Months 50 Cents. 


Progressive Farmer subscribers who do 
not take the Biblical Recorder, can get the 


Two Papers for $2.00. 


Remember, you must be a new subscriber 
to the Farmer or the Recorder. 


JOHN S. PEARSON, Manager, 
Biblical Recorder, Raleigh, N, C. 


Begin your subscription with the New . 





Year, and so. begin the New Year well. 
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PROGRESSIVE FARMER AND COTTON PLANT. 


[ Tuesday, January 3, 1905. 











It takes $20,000 worth of 
postage stamps to mail 


the Maule 







catalogue for 1905. It contains 152 large 
pages, full from cover to cover of illustra- 
tions and descriptions of the best and 
mewest things known in horticulture. 
As the original introducer of Prizetaker 
| Onion, Nott’s Excelsior Pea, Davis Whx 
| Bean, etc., etc., I know what I am saying 
} when I make the statement that never 
| before have I offered so many novelties 
jin flower and vegetable seeds of real 
merit as this season. No up-to-date gar- 
| dener can afford to be without this book, 
| which will be sent free to all sending me 
} their address on a postal card. 


WM. HENRY MAULE, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


iil 


32,000 pounds Muriate Potash 
26,500 pounds Sulphate Potash 
48,000 pounds Nitrate Potash 













































W. B. COOPER, 


importer. 
WILMINGTON, HN. C. 


ROGRESSIVE 
FARMER. 


FOUNDED 1886. 














PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY 


The Agricultural Publishing Company. 








(Organized 1908.) 
OFFICE: - 10 Wrst MARTIN STREET 
SUBSCRIPTION RATES: 
Single subscription, 1 year $1.00 





Single subscri 6 MMONEDS ....cccccccccceres 50 
Trial eubseription. 3 montDBs............ccc0cce 80 





SUBSCRIPTION RULES: 


Be sure to name both old and new addresses 
in ordering change of prstofiice. 

When sending your renewal be sure to give 
exactly the name on label and postofiice to 
which the copy of paper you receive is sent. 

RENEWALS.—The date opposite your name 
on your ee habe aa! shows to what 
time your su ption dad. Thus: “1 Jan. 

: o as ry id 
and so on.’ Receipts for renewals will be 
given in change of date on label. If not 
ste oe 3 within two weeks after 
money is sent, notify us. 

DISCONTINUANCES.—If a subscriber wishes 
bis copy of hood aw od discontinued at expira- 
tion su ption, notice to that effect 
should be sent us. Without such notice, to 
continue taking the ay r from the mails is 
to become responsible for payment of sub- 
scription, and all arrearages must be paid 
when paper is ordered stopped. 








THE MARKETS 


RALEIGH COTTON. 
' RALEIGH, January 2, 1905. 
Prices to-da #00 OOSOOS roo eoeee HeeHeererseee® coceeeee 4 @ 63% 
Prices this date last year . 18@18% 
Receipts to date 10,806 bales 
Receipts same period last year..... 11,157 bales 














WILMINGTON PRODUCE. 
WILMINGTON, January 2, 1905. 



































Peanuts, Prime, N. C., bu. i} 28 TB... cccceeee eee cee 90 
Extra Prime, N. C., bu eeocee eee veseee 96 
= MrT salts sctientiahitsentiestintgbistentiin-ennssnvense 1.00 
- Prime, Virginia, bu............ ... 80: 
- Extra Prime, Virginia, Wi cceess die: 85 
sal Fane 5 Virginia eecece SSCCCCEE SOS SEESEE OFF FER 90 
e Spanish sesee oe 85@90 
Corn, white, bu . 65 
N. C. bacon, hams, lb sooo 14@15 
ef oe BHOUIAETS.......0..0000 11 
a - sides.... seeceecese SOeeeeee Geoeeseseses ree: | 
Kage. per dozen 25 
CHICKENS, ZFOWD...........0..cecccccceecseers = 
" spring a 16@ 
Turkeys, live lb . OR: 
Beeswax. coccceeeDO@2T 
Tallow 





Sweet potatoes, bu 
Beef cattie, lb 











CHARLOTTE PROD UCE. 
CHARLOTTE, N. CO., January 2, 1905. 















































Cotton ee esecce 18 

Chickens—spring ............... 16 @B 

SIE liicsvihiiniaidlbubianatciunnsnneninibiiiiabhnibinnninies: 20 

Ducks . 25 

Hens—per head 20@ 80 

eet er ne 6@ 8 

ee sieve 4 

ee seidhdiiainiaeaibiiainniies 54 @ 56 

R OB .cvcccces secceeee SOOOEHS Co SeEeSSOSSH SEES SSSSOSOEESESESEEEEEe $1. 

H des—dry flint eeeeeececees SOCSSSSSSER CSC CEEEOEESCESS ] 

Hides—dry salt...... 

Hides—green, 2% and up 9 

Ki , 18 to ™% 

Calf skins, 6 to 12 80 
peng = under 6 0 @ 

hee skins, full WOOL... ccccoe ee CCCeCCe seece “2 .00 
hamb skins 60 
SEER ERINN SERENE -15@8 








BALTIMORE PROVISIONS. 
‘BALTIMORE, MD., January 2, 1905. 























Flour—winter patents ...............cc000 5.90 @ $5.80 
“ Spring patents....... shetpteniianibdd 5.90 @ 6.16 
Wheat SESS SOSH S SOS SSSSSSSESSS SSE SEHESSSSSSEEER COs CESSES eeeceeceee 1.10 { 
Wheat, Southern ti i 97 @ 1.10 
Corn, Southern white..................... 45@ 50 
Oats, No. 2 white Bh 
Rye, No. 2...... 68 @ 74 
Butter, fancy imitation ....................... @ 21 
Butter, fancy CrEAMETY..........0000.000000. 26 
Butter, store packed 14 @ 16 
STITT sciscssnshssiostiannniidesiebbeaniieonncnsees -ccoee 28 
Cheese, firm 11@ 12 
Sugar, coarse granulated ..................... $6.75 
equ 


RICHMOND TOBACCO. 
RICHMOND, VA., January 2, 1905. 
Tne quotations are as follows: 
DARK FIRED TOBACCO—NEW. 









































Primingg.............. @ SCOSCSSSER eee eee Seeete $ 1.50 to $ 8.50 
BE ccninnedcercsnasounns secitagtcnene 8.50 to 6.00 
Short to medium leatv................. 600 te 9.00 
Long leaf SOSSSCOSS SECESSe CEOS SSSSSER Cee eesesese ee 10 00 to 14.00 
DARK FIRED TOBACCO—REORDERED. 

Le ta teaheaeescniniilaiinnnnnianiel $ 4.50 to $ 5.60 
Short leatf......... . 600 to 7.50 
Medium leaf. 7.00 to 8.00 
Long leatf...... 8.00 to 1200 
Wrappers and selections ......... . 10.00 to 14.00 

BRIGHT TOBACCO. 
Smokers—CoOMMOn ...........ccc00% 7.00 to $ 9.00 
Medium 950 to 11.50 
Fine....... 1200 to 18.00 
Cutters—Common SCSCCOTES SSS SCSCES Cee 11.00 to 18.00 
Medium Seeesocet cocese eeesee eecoeceessoooos 12.00 to 16.00 
Fine Soliseiiidiejinaiacticiababiedihiniciianile 16,00 to 2000 
Fancy 20.00 to 22.50 
Fillere—COMMOD........ccccrcscecveeree 7-00 tO 8.00 
Medium SO SSCSCSe Coeeee eeeceeecesee eeeseece: 9 00 to 10 00 
Good eeccce SSSSSSCCe Ce CCeEEOCES Oe Seereteerecee 10 50 to 11,00 
Fine eeeeee ° eevececeece 12.00 to 14.00 
Comme. eee Leen 14.00 to 18.00 
EAE STITT TE 18.00 to 26.00 
Gooa eeeeceseeereeeeee + CO OOOCCES OOO OOOOES eer ee 27.00 to 35) 00 
FAine....0500 COC eceeee Seoceseseeecese eeeereeeoce 25.00 to 40.00 
Fancy SOCSESSEHSEE SET EESSEEEEE Caen SOCCCOROE Ce 40.00 to 46 00 
SUN-CURED TOBACCO. 
PrimingB........... , $ 1.50 to $ 3.50 
Lugs common to good.............. 4.00 to 5.00 
Lugs e- to prime ................. 5000 700 
ee a aa 6.50 to 900 
Long 'e9f...... pehocen .. 800 t» 1200 
Wrappers OCC HFEe CH eer eeeeee eeee eeeooeees 12.50 to 22.50 








illustrated 1 


2 Acres to One 


Planet r. Garden Tools ae wey: for a free ook 24 our nS 





ed. Fully de- 


Planet Jr. Catalog—the best dbook of garden tools ever pub y 
scribes entire Planet Jr. line, inclading seeders, wheel hoes, hand and walking cultivators, harrows, 
one and two-horse riding cultivators, a ———— hg on Meni * 
° almost unlim n use 
No. 4 Combined Seeder sowsin drills or hills, cultivates, marks, 
hoes, plows. Attachments changed instantly. Simple, light, strong, durable, 
thoroughly dependable “ 


pendable. 
No. 12 Double Wheel Hoe 


is a wonder in hoeing, cultivating, plowing. Worksto or from 
- plants, between or astride rows; furrows; ridges; kills A 
weeds. Partsinstantly adjusted. 
Be sure to get the catalog. 


S. L. Allen & Co., Box 1108 0 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





Early Cotton beats 
the Boll Weevil 


It can readily be proven to your satis- 
faction, that top dressing the cotton field 
with one hundred pounds (to the acre) of 


Nitrate of Soda 


(THE STANDARD FERTILIZER) 


increases the cotton yield materially, makes 
longer and better fibre and brings the crop 
to maturity rapidly enough to outstrip the 
ravages of the weevil, Two years ago J] 
announced that forcing rapid growth and 
quick maturity was the true solution of 
the weevil evil’ Continued experiments 
have proven the truth of the statement, 
Try it yourself. { will send to 1,c0o cotton 
planters sufficient Nitrate of Soda, 


ABSOLUTELY FREE 
to make the test on four one-hundred-foot 
rows of cotton, if the planter will pay trans- 
portation chargesand use it as directed. The 
increase in cotton will more than repay this 
‘cost. Preference given to first applicants, 
Send Address oa Post Card for Bulletins and Conditions. 
WILLIAM S. MYERS 
12-16 John Street Room 139 New Yoris 
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FARQUHAR MACHINERY 


Send for handsome y Just received highest award, Gold Medal, on 
new Ca 4 , Engines and Threshing Ma- 

B chines, World’s Fair, 8t. Louis. Ajax 

,. Portable and Traction Engines: All 

= sizes. Threshing Machines: Ali kinds 

—20 to 40 inches. Portable Saw Millis 

with friction_feed and log turner. 
Renney ivanis Grain 

» Disc and Hoe pat- 


y - oe 7 : - bd 
a tern i 
contd C : or a erty improved 
ent e c L Ql } ly ‘ eT ' A. B. Farquhar Co., Ltd. 
ENGINE York, Pa. 





Union Lock Poultry Fence. 


A Fence—Not a Netting. 


— try "4 stretch a netting? The top and bottom edges draw together and the center 
ulges out. 

The horizontal members of the Union Lock fence are cables—vertical members are 
single wires, immovably locked at: each intersection—cannot possibly buckle or sag— 
may be stretched tightly, and conforms to the inequalities of the ground without cut- 
ting. The trade mark shows how the mesh is graduated in size from bot.om to top. 

eeps in small chickens, and the rectangular mesh prevetns them from hanging 

themselves. No top rail or bottom boards 

required; st ong enough to be used fora 
field fence. 

Heavily galvanized with prime West- 
ern Spelter, it outwears any f.nce we 
know. Costs no more, put up, than 
cheaper nettings or fences, and is much 
stronger. 

Sold by the rod ‘only—in rolls of ten or 
20 rodsa—30 rods or more delivered f. o. b. 
pearest depot. Width 12 to 84 incbes 

Write for Catalogue H, and “A Short 
Story for Poultry Raisers.” 


UNION FENCE COMPANY, 


114 Liberty St.....NEW YORK CPTY. 





Sr sae tas Mills at! 
This Trade Mark in Colo’s appears;on every/roll. New ——— ot. ~ “ree Ill., Oak- 
and, Val. 





Be ty 


f Chilled Light Draft Pp a 
Syracuse General Purpose low N th, 


° : P { 
Both right and left hand. An easily handled plow and just the thing |/"\ Mi 
for light soils. Full chilled moldboard, sloping chilled landside, N | 
& 
AW 





chilled share with shin piece combined. Index beam quickly set to 

take more or less land. If no Syracuse dealer in your town, write us 

direct. We'll send catalogue and particulars and see that you are 
supplied. 


— Ye 
ae <~ = SIN 
PLAY 71)» 


























SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
TERRACE AND IRRIGATE YOUR FART. 


Begin Right, and Begin Right Now. Don’t pay 
bunareds of dollars for fertilizers and let the rain wash 
them away when you can buy a BostRoM IMPROVED 
FARM SPIRIT LEVEL with Telescope for $10 (one with- 
out Telescope for $5,) and SAVE ALL by properly 
terracing yuur farm. For Irrigation and Rice Culture 
Ditches, Tile Drainage, Road Building, Laying Out 
Orchards, Obtaining Angles and Foundation Levels, 
there is no better instrument made. Write for descrip- 
tive circular, also Treatise on Terracing, etc., Free. 

Bostrom-Brady Mfg.Uo.,25 W. Ala. St.,Atianta,Ga. 
























j Avoid imitators A infringers and buy the Genuine. Saw 
Mills,4H. P.and up. Shingle, Planing, Lath and Corn 
; four Stroke Hay Presses. Water Wheels. 
Catalog free. We pay the freight. 
DeLOACH MILL M’F’G. CO., Box902, Atlanta, Ga. 












GARDNER PEA HULLER. 


The only perfect machine for hulling and cleaning field ld 
peas from the in one = They are made of better mate- 
rial, better built, better finished and do better work than any other 
Huller. Four Sizes at prices to suit you. Don’t be fooled into buy- 
ing an imitation. Have nothing but the genuine Gardner Pea Hul- 


ler. Catalogue free. 


Ghattanooga Implement & Manufacturing 6o., 
East Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Free catalogue will be sent if you will mention this paper. 
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